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time with human sacrifice. 


C. T. Wang, the Christian president of the Church senate, states that the 
two points which mission schools need to emphasize are scholarship in 


the Chinese language and industrial education. (See page 572.) 


One of Carranza’s ministers accepted a Bible given by a ‘missionary and 


exprest his appreciation especially because of its convenient pocket size 


(See page 583.) 


. It is the custom of the Kru natives to dedicate their farms at rice-cutting 


makes a medicine from the 
(See page 598.) 


The “devil doctor” 


blood which is supposed to guarantee large crops. 


The greatest pert] in war is not from shrapnel or mines; it is not from 


lack of food or sanitation; it is from the moral and spiritual degeneration 


of the soldiers. This peril is being met most successfully by Christian 


(See page 620.) 


workers. 


Christianity is proving its power by transforming the outcasts of India. 


This is also a powerful argument to the upper classes. 


(See page 594.) 


A city-wide Christian social service program is one among many valuable 


activities carried on under Princeton University auspices by the Young 


Men’s Christian Association of Peking. (See page 609.) 


In Paotingfu, where fifteen American missionaries and many Chinese 
Christians were killed by the Boxers sixteen years ago, 700 students in 
the military college recently asked for Bibles. 


(See page 565.) 


These were presented by a 
Chinese business man. 


Eleven thousand children in Hawaii are being educated in Japanese, as 
well as American schools, and are thus receiving conflicting conceptions 


of God, home, and the family. (See page 563.) 


Over five hundred Mohammedan students in Cairo recently accepted in- 


vitations to a stereopticon lecture given by Rev. Stephen Trowbridge on 


the life of Christ. (See page 633.) 


Tho no battle was fought between Christians and Moslems in Persia, one- 
fifth of the Christian population of Urumia district perished in five months. 
The missionaries saved thousands from death—both Christians and Mos- 


(See page 586.) 
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requested him to reorganize the Senate after Yuan’s death, he felt it to be a duty he owed to his country. 


it augurs well for the cause of Christ in China to have him assume th 
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SPIRITUAL ENGINEERS IN EUROPE 


HE work of the Y. M. C. A. 

- among the soldiers in Europe 
involves the sending of men, whom 
John Kk. Mott calls “spiritual engi- 
neers’ into the prison camps, hos- 
pitals and battlefields. These work- 
ets may be the means of a reforma- 
tion and regeneration in many Eu- 
ropean countries—if their work 1s 
spiritual as well as social. They 
write letters for the men, who can 
not see or can not sit up, to their 
families and friends, who do not 
perhaps even know where they are 
or whether they are living or not. 
These friendly ministries will never 
be forgotten. 

Now the door is open in Austria- 
Hungary and iu Italy. Two million 
Bibles have been sent out through 
the Bible Society of Scotland, nearly 
as many through the American So- 
ciety, and three and a half million 


work in prison camps. 


through the British and Foreign Bi- 


ble Society. There has never been 


anything like it in the distribution 


of the Scriptures. One prison camp 
has 50,000 Russian prisoners shut 
up till the war shall end; only about 
one in fifteen are given work to do; 
all their time on their hands—nothing 
to do! Austria, Germany and Rus- 
sia have given full permission to 
So now, in 
every country except Turkey, Amer- 
ica has the opportunity of minister- 
ing to these five million six hundred 
thousand military prisoners—and no 
other country can have that oppor- 
tunity. 

The method of work is to build a 


simple hut in each camp, with room. 


for lectures, entertainments, religious 
services, five or six hundred books in 
different languages, a room for writ- 
ing, one for the orchestra. One of 
the doctors said the orchestra was 


The editors seek to preserve accuracy and to manifest the spirit of Christ in the pages _ this 
VIEW, but do not acknowledge responsibility for opinions exprest, nor for positions taken by con- 


tributors of signed articles in these pages.—EpIToRs, 
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the best thing to ward off insanity. 
It is like going from darkness to 


_day to go from a camp without music 


to one that has it. 

The next step is to organize socie- 
ties to work among the thousands, to 
take a census, ask the men what they 
want to study. In each camp where 
the “huts” have been established there 
are from 1,700 to 3,000 who are 
studying arts, science, politics and 
trades. The men who want to study 
are taught by college graduates, edu- 


cated men, so that not a dollar need 
be spent for teachers or secretaries, 


and all are put to work. It is chang- 
ing prison life from a process of phy- 
sical, mental and moral deterioration 
into one of character-building, in- 
crease of efficiency, and service to 
one’s fellow men, and wide evangel- 
ism. 

It is the function of Christians to 
proclaim the coming dawn; that is, 
that the good will conquer the ill; 
that love will vanquish hate ; that Christ 
can make nations, as well as individu- 


als, strongest where now they are 


weakest; that where sin did abound 
Christ shall more abound. 

“How incongruous it would be,” 
John R. Mott, who is 
now again in Europe, “at a moment 
when whole nations are stretched on 
a Calvary Cross, for any Christian 
to continue to lead a selfish life or 
a life of ease! Rather may we plac« 
ourselves afresh at the disposition of 
Christ, henceforth to do His will 
and not our own, cost what it may.” 


CHANGES IN CHINESE ISLAM 


MPORTANT changes are taking 
place in the spirit of. the Chinese 
Mohammedans. “The leaders of the 
Mohammedans in Peking,” writes E. 


| August 


W. Thwing, “are now waking up to the 
need of progress and change. They 
have started an Educational Bureay 
and Progressive Society here and are 
publishing new books and discussing 


the questions between Christianity 


and Islam. ‘They publish a maga- 
zine in Arabic and Chinese. _ 

“The spirit of conservatism js 
changing and Chinese Moslems are 
beginning to feel that they must in- 
vestigate. Their sacred book the 
Koran (Chinese ‘Heavenly Classic’) 
has been more than a thousand years 


‘in China, and has been intoned by 


their priests in Arabic in all parts 
of the land. But never would they 
translate this sacred book into com- 
mon Chinese. Now, however, things 
have changed. The Chinese are plan- 
ning to translate the Koran and 
have recently translated and published 
the first chapter into Chinese. Some 
of the leaders told me that they 
wished to come into more friendly 
touch with other faiths and they have 
read tracts about the Bible. One 
Chinese Moslem said ‘Foreigners have 
translated the Koran into English, 
German, French and other languages. 
Must we say there are no Chinese to 
do it? It must be done.’ It will be 
an interesting work.” 

Christians should aim to lead these 
Moslem inquirers to study the law 
and the Gospel, which are confirmed 
by their prophet. Some terms used 
in the Chinese translation of the 
Bible are offensive or not clear to 
them, so that it would be well for 
the Bible Societies to issue @ special 
edition of the Gospels for the Chinese 
Moslems. Now is a time of great 
opportunity to bring to them the Gos- 
pel of Salvation. : 
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THE NEW CRISIS IN HAWAII 


Hawaiian Islands, long ago, 


ceased to be a foreign mission 


Geld. So well did the early mission- 


aries do their work that the islands 
are now called Christian. A new 
problem has, however, entered in the 
large influx of Asiatics and the next 
ten or fifteen years will determine 
whether these people will become 
Christians or will themselves be a 
menace to the Christian institutions 
and ideals. Within ten years, many 


thousands of Hawaiian-born Asiatics. 


will have reached their majority and 
exercise the full rights of American 
citizenship. If these Asiatic-Ameri- 


cans drift into irreligious living, the 
social and moral dangers of the 


Islands will be greatly increased. 
There are 12,206 Japanese, Korean 
and Filipino children in the public 
schools and 2,471 in private schools 
in the [lawaiian territory. The pub- 
lic schools are giving them an English 
education, but 11,000 are in Japanese 
public schools and are getting an 


Oriental education with their Ameri- 


can education. For the most part, 
these children attend the Japanese 
‘Buddhist school each day before and 
after their attendance in the public 
school. The Oriental parents in 
Hawaii see that their children pass- 
ing through the public school, are 
likely to become Americans. As a 
result, 11,000 children are _ being 
taught in two fundamentally differ- 
ent ideals of life, two conceptions of 
God, home, and of the family. The 
Probleni of the Hawaiian-born Ori- 
ental is exceedingly complicated. Noth- 
ing short of the message of the Chris- 
tian Missionary is equal to the trans- 
lorming of the heart and life of these 
people into genuine American citizens. 
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THE TURKS AND AMERICAN 
MISSIONS 


seems inconceivable that the 

Turkish Government, after reap- 
ing the benefits of one hundred years 
of unselfish service on the part of 
American missionaries, should now 
seek to destroy their work or seize 
the property which represents: such 
a large amount of American money. 
Letters from Turkey, however, show 
that such is the case. The govern- 


ment is seeking to expel the mission-— 


aries from the interior. They have 
already driven out those who re- 
mained at their post in Marsovan, 
Sivas and Caesarea, and have seized 
mission property. 
slight token of what might be ex- 
pected if the United States should 


break off diplomatic relations with 


Germany and Turkey. 

President George E. White of Ana- 
tolia College has been in Turkey since 
1890, and is at the head of a grow- 
ing institution with 400 students. 
President White writes: “On May 
10 our gateman brought word that 
the city governor had come to call. 
I found not only the governor but 
the commandant of gendarmes, the 
colonel and the chief of police. The 
eovernor stated at once that he had 
called to requisition our buildings 
whether used for hospital, school or 
residential purposes, and to send us 
Americans to Constantinople; this 
under orders of the general com- 
manding the third army, and owing 
to strained relations between Ger- 
many and the United States. 

“Before my associates could come 
together, the governor had _ sealed 


our safe and was proceeding to seize 


the college buildings. We requested 
all opportunity to communicate with 
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our Embassy, but he rejected it, and 
said that the Embassy was closed; 
that relations were strained to-day; 
would be broken off to-morrow; and 
the next day there would be war. 
“The hospital where over 500 
Turkish soldiers have been treated 
gratis under Red Cross auspices, with 
its furniture, instruments, drugs and 
supplies, was occupied from that 
hour. Many officials bore themselves in 
a friendly personal manner and many 
individuals of the city as they suc- 
ceeded in reaching us offered cordial 
sympathy or suggestions for action. 
“On Sunday forenoon, May 14, the 
commandant brought the final word 
that while relations between Ger- 


many and America were understood 


to have improved, still, as this re- 
gion was reckoned to be in the zone 
of war, all foreigners were to be 
excluded. The Governor made clear 
that Americans must leave the war 
zone and go to Constantinople; and 
that all our buildings and premises 
would be requisitioned for the purpose 
of a military hospital. 

The Turkish Government is also 
taking steps to undermine and coun- 
teract the Christian character and 
teachings of such famous institutions 
as Robert College, Constantinople 
College for Women, and Syrian Prot- 
estant College at Beirut. It is earn- 
estly hoped, however, that the nego- 


tiations conducted through the Ameri- 


can Government and boards of trus- 
tees will lead to a friendly settlement 
and the continuance of the work 
at the close of the war. In case 
the Turkish Government should be 
weakened physically as a result of 


the conflict, we believe that the 
Turkish people will be resurrected 


into newness of spiritual life. 


| August 


THE REVOLT IN ARABIA 
W HAT may be the result of the 

present revolt against Turkey 
in Arabia none can forsee. It is ap- 
other sign of the political disintegra- 
tion of Islam. The spiritual center 
of Islam is the place of the prophet’s 
nativity and truimph in Arabia — 
the Moslem pilgrimage cities, Mecca 
and Medina. 

When at the outbreak of the great 
world conflict the Sultan and the 
Turkish Sheik-ul-Islam, proclaimed a 
holy war against the “infidel,” they 
failed to reckon with this Arabian 
dislike for a Turkish overlordship 
and also with the British prestige in 
the more fertile regions of the great 
Arabian peninsula. The Shereef of 
Mecca, custodian of the prophet’s 
tomb, himself a descendant of the 
prophet’s family, raised three armies, 
which he committed to the leader- 
ship of his three sons. A Turkish 
garrison still holds Medina, but the 
Hejaz railroad has been destroyed, 
cutting off reenforcements, and _ the 
Arabian forces are menacing the flank 
of the Turkish-German army, whose 
destination was Egypt. 

Civilization as interpreted by the 
English is a boon when it carries not 
only material prosperity but freedom 
of faith, As the Arabs of Arabia 
are generally in friendly relations 
with Great Britain or under its po- 
tical control; the Moslems of India 
are fighting in Europe under the 


British banners, and the Algerian 


Moslems are fighting valiantly for 
France, this Arabian revolt splits the 
Moslem world into two warring 
halves, with the pilgrimage cities 
and holy places already, or soon t0 
be ‘in possession of Moslems affili- 
ated with the allied powers. The 
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artitioning of Islam and the upris- 
ing of the Arabian may help to seal 
the fate of the eastern campaigns. 
Bagdad, Jerusalem and Damascus are 
old seats of Arabian power and the 


pressure of revolt may help to seal 


the fate of Turkish armies fighting 
‘n the Caucasus and on the shores 
of the Aegean and the Black Seas. 
The British promise to respect the 
shrines of Islam has had the effect 
of allaying the fears of Moslems, and 
the revolt in Arabia may mean the 
ultimate control of the peninsula by 
civilized powers. 


MARKED CHANGES IN CHINA 


IXTEEN years ago, in 1900, the 

Boxers killed fifteen American 
missionaries in Paotingfu, China, and 
thought that they had destroyed the 
“foreign” religion. To-day in the 
same city Christianity is a hundred- 
fold more in evidence than ever be- 
fore. On “East Street” is a sign 
which reads “Gospel Hall, Preaching 
Every Night, Free Reading Room.” 
Here business men, young military 


students in uniform, stolid looking 
soldiers from the barracks, students | 


—also in uniform—from the govern- 
ment schools, ricksha coolies, and 
now and then a dignified teacher of 
the old days walking slowly and 
stiffly along, jostle each other around 
this sign from morning till night. 
This Gospel Hall is conducted by 
the American Board Mission and is 
continually so crowded that the read- 
ing room has had to be closed on 
Sundays because the authorities were 
afraid of the crowds who gather on 
that day. Students from the mili- 
lary academy come in large numbers 
to.the gospel meetings, and a wealthy 
Chinese business man has been giving 
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Bibles to those who desired them. 
Recently the military students sent to 
the American Board’s worker a list 
of 700 names of those who wanted 
Bibles, and the questions the students 
ask of the missionaries show a genu- 
ine earnestness and determination to 
know what is at the bottom of the 
Christians’ faith. Thus China—the 


_unchanging—continues to change and 


the great need is not quantity but 
quality in Christians. 


MASS MOVEMENT IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


HE mass movements and political 
and intellectual upheavals in India, 
China, Persia, Egypt and elsewhere 


show clearly that we cannot tell what 


a day may bring forth in missionary 
work. Great transformations may be 
wrought suddenly. In Uganda and 
in all the surrounding country there 
have recently been many new evi- 


dences that the Spirit of God is mov- 


ing among the people. A writer in 
the Uganda News says: “The per- 
sonality of a chief, the example of 
a neighboring tribe, the general de- 
sire to rise out of a state of savagery 
and ignorance, combine to draw men 
by the thousand into the visible 
Church, notwithstanding every check 
and test that can be applied. Thus, 
in the Mbale district, where the num- 
ber under instruction in 1909 was 
some 300, there are now, it is esti- 
mated, no fewer than 10,000 read- 
ing. In Kavirondo, where the work 
among the Luo tribe began in 1905 
with four heathen boys, the number 
of ‘teaders,’ or people under in- 
struction, is now upward of 8,000. 
The little church in  Ankole, 
which in 1903 numbered twenty-eight 
members, now has 2,918 baptized 
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members, many of whom are com- 
municants. A congregation of 3,000 
at Ng’ora on a recent occasion, drawn 
together at a day’s notice from the 
immediate neighborhood, and all of 
them ‘readers,’ testifies to a similar 
movement among the Teso people 
to the northeast of Buganda. And 


still the movement, with all its en-— 


couragement and with all its dan- 
gers, goes forward, and each year 
gathers fresh force.” 

There is danger in great popular 
movements in favor of Christianity. 
The deep spiritual work in individuals 
is more to be desired than wide- 
spread but shallow mass movements. 


CHURCH UNION FOR CANADA 


E have followed from time to 

time the movement toward 
Church union in Canada. The Meth- 
odist and Congregational churches 
have voted for union, and the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly of Canada, 
by a vote of 404 to 89, has taken 
the final action needed to commit the 
Presbyterian body to the plan of one, 
“The United Church of Canada.” 


The deciding factor in the mind of 


the Assembly was the consideration 
of the future development of the 
newer districts of Canada. The men 
of western Canada and those of New 
Ontario were one in their appeal for 
union. “We need it. It is vital to 
us,” they said. 

The opinions of the returning sol- 
diers were also kept in mind, and 
they were believed to be almost 
unanimously in favor of union. 

The Presbyterian and Methodist 
—churches—about equal in number and 
strength—are by far the two largest 
Protestant churches in Canada. The 
united churches should be an im- 
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mense power for evangelization anq 
national righteousness. The union 
will take place as soon as _ possible 
after the close of the war. 

The negotiations for union haye 
been going on for twelve years. The 
Presbyterians have been the last to 
commit themselves to the union. 
There has been a not large, but per- 
sistent minority, which may still hola 
out and possibly decline to enter the 
united church. But the Presbyterian 
church is now definitely committed to 
this Christian enterprise. | 

A REVIVAL IN UTAH 


TAH has long been considered the 

un-American state of the Union 
and one of the most difficult fields for 
Christian work. Mormons are almost 
as difficult to convert as Jews or Mo- 
hammedans. Recently, however, the 
church members of the city of Ogden 
have proved that a spiritual awakening 
is as possible there as anywhere else. 
The Ministerial Association, backed by 
a committee of laymen representing 
the Christian business and professional 
men of the community, extended an 
invitation to an evangelist, the Rev. 
Henry Ostrom, to hold revival serv- 
ices in March. The committee took 
the responsibility for the details con- 
nected with the meetings and, for a 
month, the churches united in special 
union prayer-meetings. [here was 4 
class of about seventy-five that met fol- 
lowing these meetings for special i- 
structions in personal work. There 
were also many group prayer-imeetings 
in houses in different parts of the city. 
There were large numbers of people 
all over the country that were enlisted 
in prayer by letter. At one meeting 
sixty-five young people declared them- 
selves willing to become missionaries: 
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AUGUST 
July 28th to Aug. 6th—Miss, Education Movement Conf., Lake Geneva, Wis. | Ha | a 


July 28th to Aug. 6th—Buible Conference, Montrose, Pa. _ 
Ist to 6th—Okoboji Summer School of Missions, Arnolds Park, Iowa. | ‘i ‘i 
Ist to 11th—Y. W. C. A. Student Summer Conference, Asilomar, Cal. 
4th—The 75th anniversary of the birth of James Chalmers, 1841. h ‘ q) Ht 
4th to 14th—Christian and Missionary Alliance Conf., Old Orchard, Me. ts Nt ; 
4th to 20th—General Christian Workers’ Conference, Northfield, Mass. 


Sth to 12th—Reformed Church Missionary Conference, Mt. Gretna, Pa. me 
6th to 20th—Inter’] Fed. Christian Workers’ Conv., Siloam Springs, Ark. 
7th to 14th—Reformed Church Missionary Conference, Collegeville, Pa. i 
11th to 20th—Christian and Missionary Alliance Conf., Lancaster, Pa. 

12th to 18th—Woman’s Summer Sch. of Home Missions; Chautauqua, N. Y. 


14th to 19th—Gospel Mission Workers’ Conference, Stony Brook, N. Y. ; 
14th to 2lst—Reformed Church Missionary Conference, Collegeville, Pa. 


15th to 17th—Christian Workers’ League Conference, Winona Lake, Ind. | 


15th to 20th—Reformed Church Missionay Conference, Palisades, Iowa. 
18th to 27th—Christian and Missionary Alliance Conf., Cleveland, O. i rai) 


19th to 27th—Reformed Church Missionary Conference, Plymouth, Wis. | : | ‘he 
20th to 27th—Woman’s Summer School of Foreign Miss., Chautauqua, N. Y. ‘| a 
20th to 27th—Ministers’ and Christian Workers’ Conf., Chautauqua, N. Y. | 


22d to Sept. lst—Y. W. C. A. Student Summer Conf., Lake Geneva, Wis. a un) dH 
22d to Sept. Ist—Y. W. C. A. Student Summer Conf., Estes Park, Colo. ee 


23d to 25th—Conference of Evangelists, Winona Lake, Ind. | 


30th to Sept. 3d—Reformed Church Missionary Conf., Indianapolis, Ind. : | 
SEPTEMBER 
2d—Anniversary of arrival of Whitman and Spaulding, at Walla Walla, 1836. ii 


6th to 11th—National Baptist Convé ntion, Savannah, Ga. i H | | q 
30th—Anniversary of ordination of Robert Moffat and John Williams, 1816. | Y 


OCTOBER 
to 18th—Foreign Christian Missionary Society Conv., Des Moines, Ia. 
17th to 20th—American Missionary Association Conf., Minneapolis, Minn. > ae 


I8th—The 100th anniversary sailing of Robert Moffat for Africa, 1816. |) 
26th—The 190th anniversary of birth of Christian Frederick Schwartz, 1726, 
atth—The 25th anniversary of death of Madame Coillard, 1891. 
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LONG SHAO YI, WHO IN 1911 


NEGOTIATED THE PEACE WHICH MADE CHINA A REPUBLIC 
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DR. WU TING FANG AND THE HO 
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New Conditions China 


BY C, T. WANG, SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Wang Cheng-Ting (C. T. Wang) studied in the Petyang University, 
1895 to 1900, and «as later a teachef in the Anglo-Chinese College 
in Tientstn and headmaster at the Changsha High School. He became 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A. at Tokio and after«ard studied law for 


three years in America. 


He became General (now President) Li 


Yuan-hung’s Chief of Diplomatic affairs at Wuchang, and Vice 
Minister of Commerce and Industry in the first Republican Cabinet. 
He was vice-speaker of the first senate of the Republic. Recently he 
was elected one of the national secretaries of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of China, but has since resigned at the request of 
President Li im order that he may reorganize the National Senate. 


He «will probably be elected speaker. 


HE outstanding problem 
before the nation to- 
day is undoubtedly the 
political situation. ‘The 

Set Monarchists raised 

their voices last win- 
ter to advocate a return to the mon- 
archy as the only thing to save 

China, and the country was immedi- 

ately thrown into confusion. The 

revolt spread in the southern and 

Western provinces and the majority 

of the people tacitly gave their sup- 

port to the Republicans. The pro- 
test gained so rapidly that even the 

Monarchists had to admit that they 

could not force such a system of 

government upon the Chinese people. 

_ The sudden death of Yuan Shih 
Kai has apparently put an end to the 

thought of a monarchy for China, 

tho many people in the West have 
the idea that for China, where 
education has been so greatly ne- 
glected, the best thing would be 

4 limited monarchy. They do not 

inderstand the real feelings of the 

Chinese people. From time imme- 

Moral our people have been under 


(See frontispiece for portrait.) 


a democratic form of local gov- 
ernment. Morse said 
China is a democracy with a mon- 
archy superimposed upon it. He 
meant that at heart the Chinese 
people have always been democratic, 
altho the central government for 
two thousand years has had the ap- 
pearance of a monarchy. 

The form of government that 1s 
best suited to a country depends 
largely upon two factors: ‘The char- 
acteristics of the people and the cir- 
cumstances in which the country may 
find itself. In the first place, the Chi- 
nese are by nature a democratic peo- 
ple, as is freely acknowledged by all 
impartial Western observers. 

The other factor in making China 
a republic appeared when the tot- 
tering Manchu régime was brought 
to an end by the revolution of IQITI. 
The Manchus must go—was the ver- 
dict of the nation. No other royal 
house could be substituted. The 
leaders of 1911 had no other re- 
course but to convert China into a 
republic. To suddenly expand a 
local form of democratic government 
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into one for the whole nation, with 
a population of 400,000,000 and an 
area of 4,000,000 square miles, is 
recognized as too bold a step. A lim- 


PRESIDENT LI YUAN HUNG 


Li Yuan Hung is an earnest Republican and is 
popular with the army. He has spoken highly 
of Christian influence in China. 


ited monarchy might have been more 
expedient, but such a plan is met 
at once with two unsurmountable 
difficulties. First, there is no royal 
house of the Chinese blood in ex- 
istence. Each succeeding dynasty did 
its work so thoroughly as to pre- 
clude the existence of any living 
lineal descendant of the preceding 
royal house. 

The second is a corollary to the 
first: Inasmuch as there is no royal 
house in existence, should the lead- 
ers be allowed to resort to the old 
practise of carrying on internecine 
warfare so as to establish a royal 
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house by the survival of the fittest? 
Humanity would not countenance 
such foolhardy and unnecessary 
bloodshed. ‘The leaders of torr jp 
choosing the lesser of two evils de. 
cided to convert the old empire jnto 
a modern republic, but they were 
not unaware of the innumerable dif- 
ficulties that must be faced. 


The New Education 


While, therefore, the central ques- 
tion before the nation to-day is that 
of politics, yet a large number of the 
educated people turn their attention to 
a still greater dynamic force, namely, 
that of education. The educated 
thinkers of China understand that 
the progress of a nation does not 
depend upon the form of govern- 
ment. There is little difference be- 
tween England and the United 
States of America, and yet one 1s 


-a monarchy and the other a repub- 


lic. Or again, compare Mexico with 
the United States: Both are repub- 
lics, but what a great difference be- 
tween them! No nation can be 
wisely and properly ruled until the 
people have become _ enlightened. 
With an intelligent people, many of 
the present political evils will be 
rectified in natural course. As out 
veteran statesman Chang Chih Tung 
has said, the real hope of China lies 
in education. With that in view 
they have been making steady prog- 
ress in the way of bringing edu- 
cation to the masses. a 
The Christian missions in China 
have made a real and lasting com 
tribution to this educational work 
for the nation. The mission schools 
throughout the country have led the 
way and in many cases have been 
the cradle of the modern Chinese 
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MODERN BASKET BALL AMONG 1H2 STUDENTS OF: TRUTH HALL, PEKING 


educationalists. 
the work of these 
modern education has been intro- 
duced into China. To-day, how- 
ever, their facilities for education 
are too limited, for they can accom- 
modate but a fraction of those who 
wish an education. | 

The mission schools have. also 
produced students well known for 
their strength of character and high 
purpose in life. In all the political 


It is largely through 
institutions that 


upheavals people have a good op- 


portunity of watching the students 
that come into power. They find 
that those students who through their 
touch with the mission schools have 


embraced the real spirit of love and 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ are the ones 


that can best be trusted. Since the 
revolution of 1911 a large number of 
Christians have been appointed to 
important positions in the govern- 
ment as well as in educational in- 
stitutions. 


Weaknesses in Mission Schools 


It would be well for the mission 
boards and missionaries to notice 
and correct certain weaknesses in 
their present system. 


and second, the lack of industrial 
education. 


Most of the mission schools have 


either laid emphasis on a_ foreign 
language so that the schools are 
conducted in English with Chinese 
only as one of the subjects, or else 
no English is taught at all. The 
first has an advantage over the sec 
ond in that, with a knowledge of 4 
foreign language at their disposal, 


the students naturally have an ad 


vantage over those who can only 
receive the benefit of modern edt- 
cation through translated works. 
The medium of instruction should 
be in the mother tongue of the 
students, but one foreign language, 
preferably English, should be taught 


First, the 
peor quality of Chinese scholarsh-p 
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‘nthe middle (high) schools, and 
one or two more foreign languages 
‘nthe colleges. It is ridiculous to say 
that the nation must be taught a 
foreign language before it can secure 
the benefit of modern education. 

Bishop H. J. Molony in his paper 
read before the East China Edu- 
cational Association in Shanghai, 
sounded a timely note of warning 
on this point: “It 1s doubtless worth 
while for a few students in our 
universities (that is those conducted 
by the missions) to sacrifice even 
their own language in order to ob- 
tain efficiency in modern subjects, but 
China is deeply attached to her mag- 
nificent language and wiil greatly 
blame us if we allow large numbers 
to grow up having acquired no taste 
for the beauties of Chinese, because 
we let them hope that a little English 


973 


would open the door to all knowl- 
edge, wealth and power.”  (Jtalics 
ours. ) | 

With ‘regard to industrial educa- 
tion, there are very many among the 
ranks of missionaries who do not 
realize the value of this form of 
education in meeting the needs of 
the nation. Most of them have the 
genuine conviction that what China 
needs to-day is spiritual enlighten- 
ment, and that they come here to 
China in order to propagate the 


teachings of Jesus Christ and not. 


to be entangled with other material 
and worldly objects. 

There is no question but that 
what China needs uppermost is 
Christ. But at the same time we 
should bear in that~ Christ 
Himself also looked after the physical 
welfare of the men and women with 


A CATHOLIC INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, IN SHANGHAI 
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whom He lived. To enable Chris- 
tianity to spread in China, we must 
first of all set the hearts of the 
Christians in China on fire that 
they may go out and spend them- 
selves for their Master; but at the 
same time they must be provided 
with means that will enable them 
to bring the Gospel to their fellow- 
men. 

No movement can be made indige- 
nous unless two conditions are ful- 
filled. First, we must have men 
and women chosen of God who will 
surrender themselves as living sacri- 
fices. Second, there must be means 
provided for them and for the 
work which they have undertaken. 
To meet only the spiritual needs 
without ‘also providing for the phy- 
sical needs is unpractical. That a 
man lives is due to the fact that the 
soul has a body for a house. The 
mission schools have therefore two 
functions to perform; one is to put 
before the student the life-giving, 
sin-purifying and soul-uplifting and 


energizing Jesus, and the other is to 
give him such training as to enable 


him to be a useful member in so- 
ciety. 
The mission schools are beginning 


to lay emphasis on industrial educa- 
tion. 


tion of the awakening of the missions 
to the importance of this action. 
The Social Reforms 


-Another thing that encourages us 
is the social reform. The work 


done along this line has_ received 
warm praise from the world. The 
opium suppression is an outstanding 
example of the moral strength of 
the Chinese people. When they came 
to realize that opium is an evil and 
that it must be eradicated at any 
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This is an encouraging indica-. 
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cost, they set their hearts upon 
doing it in the face of great oppo- 
sition and at sacrifice of a great 
source of revenue. We even find 
that while xon-Christian China jg 
stretching every nerve to suppress 
this evil, one so-called Christian 
nation constitutes -our real oppo- 


nent. 


Other social reforms have also 
stimulated in recent years, 
Foot binding is rapidly decreasing. 
In fact the influence of natural 
feet is so great to-day that we often 
find that women with small feet will 
like to appear as having natural 
feet. Twenty years ago women with 
large feet would want to appear 
as having small ones. 

There is also a great awakening 
on the importance of physical edu- 
cation. The Far Eastern Champion- 
ship Games conducted in Shanghai 
in May, 1915, gave us a glimpse of 
the real interest that the people have 
now in matters of physical culture. 
Two or three decades ago it would 
have been considered as beneath their 
dignity for students to take off their 
long gowns and indulge in a game 
of football or tennis. Nowadays sons — 
of well-known families take as keen 
an interest in athletics as do young 
men of other countries. 


The Gibraltar of China 


The most wonderful dev elopment 
in che last decade, I believe, is the 
breaking down of the so-called 
“Gibraltar of China,” namely, the 
winning over of the educated Chinese 
by the Christian forces. Before 
1900 the whole church ot China 
could not claim among its members 
any prominent official or scholar. 
The rank and file of the Christian 
body belonged to the humble and 
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ignorant classes. he missions, of 
course, have done good work in 
giving education to the poor, but 
they could not get the ears of the Jit- 
erati. Comparing that with the pres- 
ent, we can hardly believe ourselves. 
Only last year Mr. C. C. Nieh, a 
grandson of the well-known Marquis 
Tseng Kuo-fan, was baptized with 
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by himself. 
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As China advances along these 
different lines the position of the 
missionary must be shifted some- 
Hitherto he has ‘been the 
pioneer. He has had to do prac- 
tically every form of Christian work 
Now with the number 
of Chinese Christians growing and 


with their standing educationally, so- 


A PROCESSION IN CANTON IN CELEBRATION OF THE SUPPRESSION OF GAMBLING 


his mother and wife. Officials now 
holding prominent positions in the 
country, such as the Vice-Minister 
of Agriculture and Industry, the 
Commissioner of Foreign Affairs in 
Hangchow and the Salt Commis- 
sioner in Fukien, have become Chris- 
tans within the last year or two. 
That they come out definitely for 
Christ shows the place where Chris- 
tianity has made its influence felt. 
From this time on the Church will 
ind its footing among the literati. 


cailly and spiritually being constantly 
raised, the place of the missionary 


will be more and more that of ad- 


viser, counselor and teacher. We 
need the help of the missionaries 
as much as ever; we need men from 
the West who have experience in 
mission problems, who can counsel 
and inspire the native Christians and 
who can in a quiet way mold the 
character of the Chinese workers 
and help devise plans for the greater 


advancement of the Church in China. - 
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The Forces That Win* 


BY ROBERT E. SPEER, D.D., NEW YORK 


HRISTIANITY 1s fac- 
ing afresh to-day the 
same perilous tempta- 
tion to which she has 
succumbed more than 
once in her history—a 
temptation which our Lord faced, and 
over which He triumphed in the wil- 
derness. It is the temptation to achieve 
a nominal sovereignty over life at the 
price of the surrender of her absolute 
moral judgments, and an abatement of 
her supernatural claims. The world 
is ready to recognize Christianity, 
provided Christianity is willing to be 
something else than itself. 

_ This temptation does not lie only 
on the outer fringes of Christianity, 
nor does it speak only to its compro- 
mised tendencies ; it is temptation that 
is very near to us, and that we face 


every day as we go forward in this 


missionary undertaking: The tempta- 
tion to think of our resources on a 
humanized basis, to leave out as much 
of the supernatural as we can. We do 
not fail to think of the dormant spiri- 
tual capacities, the buried and latent 
energies within the Church, the possi- 
bilities of fellowship, and of prayer, 
but it is on the level of a broad, natur- 
alistic psychology that we deal for the 
most part even with these spiritual 
resources on which we feel we must 
rely if we are to compass this task. 
God means to use these natural re- 
sources—so dangerous a thing as 
money, the lives of men, all these un- 
developed possibilities that are locked 
up within our lives. He asks us to 
use them, and we have no right to 


*From an address delivered at the Laymen’s Congress of Missions, Washington, D. “. 


ask Him to replace them for us. God 
means to use all these, but our syff- 
ciency can not be in any of these 
things; and we shall do very ill jf 
we do not raise our minds from all 
these things, and let them rest on Him 
who is our only sufficiency, even God. 
No money, no men, no spiritual 
power of ours, no latent and buried 
capacities that come from them, will 
be of any avail to us unless all these 
are held and used by the great hands _ 
of God. Our sufficiency is in Him. 
After all, 1s that not just what relig- 
ion is, the binding back of human life 
into God, the thought of God absorb- 
ing and overshadowing and control- 


ling everything else? 


Our latent spiritual resources are 
not anything locked up inside _ our- 
selves, but all that awaits us in the 
great areas of God. God alone will 
ever prove our sufficient motive. The 
love of God! It will carry us where 
it carried David Livingstone, where it 
must carry any man, beyond all the 
power of all lesser motives. The will 
of God that is the very rule and law of 
our lives, and we are in danger of los- 
ing it in these softer days, and under 
our new educational psychology. 

How differently we should have to 
read some of our Lord’s great say- 
ings if we interpreted them into the 
contemporary vernacular on which 
in dealing with children we rely to 


day. 


“Wist ye not that it is quite inter- 
esting to me to be about my |‘athers 


business.” 


“It is of great interest to me 0 
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work the works of Him that sent me 
while it is day, for the night is com- 
ing. 

“I am interested in preaching the 
kingdom of God in other cities also, 
for therefore was I sent.” 

“T am interested in going to Jeru- 
salem to die.”’ 

Ah! the old is better: 

“Wist ye not that I must be about 
my Father's business.” 


“T must work the works of Him 


that sent me while it is day, for the 
night is coming.” 

“[ must preach the kingdom of 
God in other cities also, poe therefore 
was | sent.” 

“T must go to Jerusalem to die.”’ 

We need to get back again into our 
life, and into all our thought, in this 
missionary undertaking—the iron con- 
ception of the will of God. 

As the most of us live we find that 
the main motive is not the love and the 
will of God alone, but in the very 
thought of Him as having set us this 
task, and watching us as we go about 
its fulfilling. 

We need the resources of wisdom 
as we set out in this undertaking. 
It is no simple project that we have 
taken in hand. What man knows 
how to deal with the soul? <A child 
of the same God whom we all 
Father, but of a different race, a dif- 
lerent inheritance, a different environ- 
ment, who knows how to deal with 
that soul ? 

Think over the problems that we 
Must solve in this undertaking, and 
the problems of building up in these 


Movements a living church that shall 


be no copy of what we at home have 
been enabled to reproduce, but shall 
be a freshly reality in the love of God. 
Phen there is the problem of awaken- 


ing at home these great, slumbering 


resources that are in the hands of 


Christians; the problem of unifying 
Christ's Church here and around the 
world; the problem of calling all 


these jarring and discordant races of 


men the fellowship of the family of 
God. There is no wisdom in us for 
these problems. ‘God is wisdom. God 
is Love”; and only as He is our suffi- 
ciency will we have the spiritual re- 
source that we need in order to cope 
with the problems that face us to-day. 

God is also our one adequate re- 
source, on which we can absolutely 
rely. We can not rely upon our- 


selves; we can not rely upon one an- 


other. Much as each of us wishes to 
be loyal to the others, there is only 


Cne on whom we can surely rely; 


in Whose power we can completely 
trust; Whose strength is rich and 
sufficient and will not fail. God is a 
sufficient resource for us. All the 
men in all the armies of Europe, and 
all the billions of money that we and 
other nations have been’ throwing 
away—all those piled together are not 
as much without God as one man, 
penniless, with Him. CNE came 


down to earth and walked to and fro 


with men years ago. He never could 
have received a majority vote. ‘He 
came to His own and His own re- 
ceived Him not.” The world that He 
came to save raised Him up on a cross 
and slew Him. Alone Ele was, and 
yet by that sign He conquers. 

God is our only and sufficient 
power. The trouble with us 1s that 
we are relying on other things. We 
are bidding one another to be wise 
according to the children of the 
world. We are singing to idols in 
the name of God—the energies that 
men use because they have no God 
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to rely upon—instead of depending 
absolutely and completely upon Him! 
God is not only our sufficient mo- 


tive in wisdom and power, He is our. 


company also. We may not need 
these millions of men, if only we have 
God. The Wesleys gathered many 


men around them, but as John Wesley > 


lay dying, that was not the best to him. 
“The best of all is that God is with 
us.” That is the secret of the power 
of the Lord. “I am alone, and yet 
not alone, for He that sent me is 
with me.” We have that fellowship, 
and it is enough. Many of us feel 
very much alone, and find it no easy 
thing to share with other men the con- 
viction and the purposes that stir our 
hearts. 

Lastly, God is not only our motive 
and our wisdom and our power 
and our society. God, and _ only 
God, is the sure confidence of our 
victory. What He began He will 
complete. Surely He has strange 
methods—different from any that we 
would have used. His processes go 
beyond our understanding, but we 
may be sure that God is not going 
to be defeated in the end; that the 
thing He began He is going to 
carry through until His purpose shall 
have been accomplished and His Son 
shall receive the crown. 

God is the sure hope and confi- 
dence of our victory. 
our trust in Him—not in crowds, 
nor in popularity, nor in great tu- 
multuous movements of men. Has 
God ever been in these? Has He 
not always been in the still small 
voice, and the little child, and the 
lonely prophet, and the faithful soul 
that was not drawn: by any great 
tide of multitude, but that rested in 
God? 
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We must come back to the Gospel, 
to the faith in God that Jesus Christ 
brought, and that He would have ys 
take as we go forth. Our sufficiency 
is in Him. Let the other things 
slip out of our field of vision for 
a time—the $188,000,000,000 of ouyr 
national wealth—millstones around 
our neck—and the great multitudes 
of men, are nothing save as each 
stands with God-—let them just slip 
out of our thoughts for the moment, 
while we think of and believe in God. 

A little while ago, coming down 
on the railroad from Dobbs Ferry, 
with a ‘friend, we passed suddenly 
from the radiant light of the sun, 
soing down ina great sea of gold and 
saffron glory behind the Palisades, 
and plunged into the darkness of the 
tunnel. Then in the darkness the 
friend at my side began to recite the 
lines of Whitehead, “The Second Day 
of Creation’ : 


I gaze aloof at the tissued roof 
Where time and space are the warp 
and woof, | 
Which. the Kings of Kings, like a cur- 

tain flings, 

O’er the dreadfulness of eternal things. 
But if I could see, as in truth they be, 
The glories that encircle me, 

I should lightly hold this tissued fold 

With its marvelous curtain of blue and 

gold; 


For soon the whole, like a parched scroll, 


Shall before my amazed eyes unroll, 
And without a screen at one burst be 
seen 
The presence in which I have always 
been. 


In that Presence let us live and 
work, so that God may be to every 


‘one of us the great reality, our sub 


ficiency. 
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THE BARRIER CAN DOWN 


AMERICAN AND MEX] 


LACK SYMPATHY 


PRE 
| _EGOTISM |_MISUNDERSTANDING 


BY CHRISTIAN 


CHURCHES 

vA SCHOOLS 
IN 


TO 1.990.999 


A CHART PREPARED BY MISS EDITH P. THOMSON AND MISS BERTHA FORBES BENNETT, FOR THE MISSION 
TEXTBOOK “SOLD SPAIN IN NEW AMERICA 


Misunderstood 


BY MRS, WILLIAM WALLACE, MEXICO CITY 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 

Isaiah 54: 11 and 13. Mexico, “O thou afflicted one, tossed with 
tempest and not comforted, behold I will lay thy stones utth fatr 
colors and lay thy foundations with sapphires—And all thy children 
shall be taught of the Lord and great shall be the peace of thy 


children.” 


Also Acts 16: 10, “And after he had seen the vision, immediately 
«we endeavored to go unto Macedonia, assuredly gathering that the Lord 
had called us for to preach the gospel unto them.” 


EAUTIFUL, wonderful 
old Mexico, our’ near- 
est foreign mission 
field, which is_ sepa- 
rated from the United 
States by nothing but 
an imaginary line 2,000 miles long, 
the Rio Grande, and prejudice. <A 
fascinating country and people under 
Our very noses, but as little known 
and understood by the average Amer- 
ican as is the country of the Grand 
Lama (Tibet). Do you realize that 
Mexicans are Americans our- 
selves and North Americans at that? 

In order properly to undedrstand 


Mexico one must more than cross the 
imaginary line or the river. Your 
prejudice will take to its legs when 
you get into the heart of Mexico 
and the soul of the Mexican people. 
But you must go farther than Tia 
Juana or New Laredo, Nogales or 
Ciudad Juarez, to see the real Mex- 
ico or the real Mexican. ‘There are 
too many long American race courses, 
too much bad United States whisky, 
too numerous terrible gambling holes 
and other dens of iniquity, too many 
vices and too few virtues in the bor- 
der towns to see Mexico or Mexicans 
at their best. 


“An address delivered at the annual meeting of the Occidental Board of the Presbyterian Church, 


in San lrancisco, California. Forwarded by courtesy of Rev. Remsen, Professor of Church History in 


an Francisco Theological Seminary. 
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Mexico is a huge everything in 
physical and general characteristics. 
All kinds of climate, all kinds of 


products, all kinds of scenery, and all 


kinds of people. These varieties de- 
pend upon latitute, longitude and alti- 


tude. Chilpancingo and Chihuahua are 


as different as El] Paso and New 
York. A Guerrero Indian and a Mex- 
ican City gentleman are as much alike 
as a Bostonian and a Texan cow- 
boy. The Yucatecos and Tabasquen- 
ians are a species by themselves just 
as native Californians and Yankees 
are different. 
ize in regard to Mexico from too 
few particulars. 

Any one who understands the land 
and the people at all must confess 
that Mexico has been crusht, op- 
prest and miserably treated since 
the days of Cortez. Spain, France 
and the United States of America 
have each given her a whack in 
his own brutal way and for his 
own ungodly gains. Soldiers of 
fortune of many nations have gone 
to Mexico to exploit her for their 
own selfish ends, taking all they 
could get, and giving, or leaving, 
little in return. They have not 
even left an impress of good man- 
ners or good morals or _ pleasant 
memories. 

Not long ago, Mexico was nearly 
as large as the United States. Little 
by little (the Mexicans say poco a 
poco) slices have been carved off. 
California and Texas, Colorado and 
Utah, Nevada and Oklahoma, New 
Mexico and Arizona and once upon 
a time, quite a chunk of Wyoming 
and Kansas belonged to Mexico. 
How very strange that Mexico 
should be at all suspicious when 


the United States troops crossed the 
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We must not general-— 
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border, tho Washington tried tg 


make it very clear that the expedition 


was merely to run down a bandit who 
had invaded United States territory, 
Dollars and soldiers by the thousand 
per day are spent to hunt for q 
little needle in a great big Mexican 
hay stack. ‘Villa dead or alive” 
was the slogan! Our small mission- 
ary army, feeble as we are in Mex- 
ico, could eliminate every bandit in 
a decade on half the expenditure of 
money and men, and we could take 
all the bandits alive too. 


Converted or Killed 


How much better it would be to 
see Villa “converted” than killed. If 
it 1s necessary to hunt him down 
we hope and pray that United States 
authorities may act like Christians. 

But what a waste of good money 
it seems to use it in killing men. 
There is such a great need for schools 
of all kinds, primary, high, industrial, 
agricultural, for Mexico. We need 
medical missionaries and all other 
kinds, hospitals, nurses. Hardly a 
cent is going. Mexico-ward for any 
of these things while thousands of 
dollars pour over to bring poor, 
ignorant Villa to a murderer's end. 

Villa is typical of our heathenish 
neglect of the Mexican people. A 
friend of Villa gave an incident of 
him not long ago in Palo Alto. A 
Mexican mother out in the mountains 
of Villa’s country was trying to hush 
her hungry baby to sleep. The 
child was fretting and crying until 
the mother could endure no longet 
when she said, “Hush little one, cry 
no longer. Don Pancho wil! soon 
come and bring bread to his chil 
dren.” What a power such a ban- 
dit might be, with that tender heart 
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and with his unquestionable leader- 
ship if only he as a little child had 
heard the Savior’s “Suffer the little 
children to come unto me,” or if he 
himself had been led in the Way 
Everlasting. 

Villa's mountains have been where 
they are ever since the United States 
began to exist. Villa has roamed over 
‘hose mountain tops ev:r since he 


THE ONLY GOD. SOME MEXICANS KNOW 


Our Lord of the Poison—An Image worshipped as 
the Black Christ in Mexico. 


was born, but like most of Mexico’s 
mountain tops, there are no schools 


there, no teachers, no one to point — 


out the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life. 
seems particularly anxious to handle 
the Mexican situation in that way. 

Once upon a time there was a 
Wise philanthropist who in times of 
famine would vote for nothing but 
4 supply of toothpicks. Are not 
our efforts in behalf of Mexico some- 
What of the toothpick variety? Do 


MISUNDERSTOOD MEXICO 


More hopeless still, no one 
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we remember that we are in the 
best sense Mexico’s keeper? Do we 
feel that it is a waste of time to 
help our nearest neighbor? Is our 
faith in Mexico and her _ opprest 
masses so strong that it is contagious, 
or is it weak and ineffective? 
believe that all men, even Mexican 
peons, were created free and equal? 
Or do we in_ unholy self-conceit 
think our own dear baby worth six 
of Mexico’s less favored little ones 
but still precious in His sight? 
However we may feel, or even 1f 
we don't feel at all, the Mexican 


situation has come to such a_ pass 


that we must face it. Not much 
longer can we sit on the fence and 
wonder who is trying to be President 
of Mexico this morning. The Mexi- 
can Peril affects the United States 


more than the Yellow Peril ever has — 


or will affect us. The Rio Grande 
is narrower than the Pacific Ocean 
and imaginary lines and_ prejudices 
are slim barriers of defense. Mex- 
ico is smashing crockery and commit- 
ting crime at our back doors and 
we can not, in self defense, if for no 
more noble motive, ignore her dis- 
turbing performances any longer. As 
a nation we must have peace in 
Mexico that we may have it within 
our own gates. | 


What Shall We Do? 
Now what is the Church in the 


United States going to do about it? 


The Government may send soldiers 
to Mexico till doomsday and smooth 
matters over on the outside by mere 
force but the inner state of Mexico 
will be as bad as ever. How quickly 
we would resent it, if England or 
France or Germany were to send 
even missionaries to Mexico. It 
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would be almost as objectionable as 
sending battleships and soldiers. 
Why! there is a Monroe Doctrine 
at Washington! Mexico is a Chris- 
tian nation, nominally, at least, and 
is the special protégé of the United 
States. Meantime we sit, Christians 
that we are, like dogs in a manger, 
while Mexico its perishing for what 
we could give her with hardly any 
sacrifice. 
Mexico’s saints and idols are being 
shattered and who will fill those 
vacant niches with better things if 
the Christian people of the United 
States do’ not supply their places? 
- Listen to this statement from one 
of the missionaries now on the field: 
“Last week the great aristocratic 
church of Merida was swept clean 
of its idols and turned over to the 
Students’ League of Yucatan for its 
assembly room. A certain Mexican 


whose hands were still covered with 


the dust of the idols he had been 
helping to smash said to a friend 
of mine, ‘We saved a few images 
which we are going to take to the 
public schools and standing them u) 
before the children say, “There you 
see what a saint looks like and now 
you see how he can be destroyed.’ 


' Then with a hammer the image will 


be pounded to pieces before the eyes 
of the children.’ ” 

We can not be responsible now for 
either the worship or the desecra- 
tion. It is too late. But we can and 
will be responsible to God for Mexico 
if we put nothing in place of those 
smashed images. 

Gen. Carranza is bitterly opposed 
to the Roman Catholic Church which 
has held sway in his country for 
three centuries. We do not approve 
of bitterness in anything, least of 
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all in religion, but it is his country, 
his church, his people, all of which 
he understands and knows through 
and through, far better than we can 


ever hope to know them. Whatever 


mistakes Carranza is making, he 
shows most excellent judgment in his 


choice of men for prominent political 


positions. A number of these men 
are Protestants, not in name only, but 
are leading earnest, active, Christian 
lives. True democracy and Protes- 
tant Christianity go hand in hand. 
Carranza is working for a democracy 
and Mexico is bound to have Protes- 
tant Christianity when she becomes a 
true democracy. The present minis- 
ter of education in Mexico (Prof. 
Andrés Osuna) was educated for a 
Methodist minister. In all Mexico 
the Carranza Government could 
hardly have found a better man or 
a more capable one to grapple with 
Mexico’s educational problems. 

The Superintendent of Schools of 
the State of Guanajuato is a graduate 
of the Presbyterian Theological Sem- 
inary at Coyoacan and later of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College, Penn- 
sylvania. English has been  substt- 


tuted for French in the schools of 


Guanajuato. When Mexico and the 
United States speak a common lan- 
euage there may be fewer misunder- 
standings. 

Another Presbyterian is at the 
head of the technical schools. At- 
other has gone about the country 


explaining to the people the propa 
ganda of the Carranzistas or 


stitutionalists’ as they call them- 
selves. A Protestant is Superinten- 
dent of the Hidalgo State Schools. 
Another is on Carranza’s staff, and 
many others are in positions of 
influence. 


i #5 
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Carranza’ Munister of Finance is 
4 Roman Catholic but a very liberal 
one. lis home 1s across the street 
from the Presbyterian San Angel 
Girls’ School. He is a broad-minded, 
well-educated man. He is a lawyer 
and has read the Bible, and has 
traveled. Carranza chose well his 
fnancial’ as well as his educational 
minister. | 

Here is a translation of a letter 
which Carranza’s minister wrote to 
a Protestant friend in appreciation 
of a Bible which the friend had 
given him: 


MISUNDERSTOOD MEXICO 


are starving. 


when he sees him, be he Catholic or 
Protestant. It seems as if Presi- 
dent Carranza must come out right 
when he has so many good men 
back of him. 

In the meantime Mexico’s people 
They are in somewhat 
the same plight as the people of the 
United States were after the Civil 
War before the Reconstruction Pe- 
riod set in. Mexicos masses in 
prosperous times have not a great 
abundance and at the close of five 
vears of continuous revolution their 
case pitiful. 
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We often wonder 


My Esteemed Friend; 


to express myself in writing. 
aworks of reference and inspiration. 
books never wanting in his equipage. 


im parallel columns. 


estecm as 


[ am not gowmg to acknouledge your fine regard, shown by the personal 
gift of a Bible, with a verbal expression of my appreciation; and so I am going 
The Bible is the book of all the ages, of all 
nations and all men and no literary education can be conceived which does not 
put the Bible at the very foundation of the classic studies as one of the chief 


In my opinion even in the life of a civilian or soldier, most exposed to- 
vicissitudes during this revolutionary epoch, the Bible should be one of the 


In my private library I have a great variety of copies of this Book and 
especially an edition of Rodrigues de San Miguel with a Latin-Spanish text 
This perhaps 1s the editon I have most frequently read. 
In the actual circumstances in «hich I find myself I don’t «ish so large an 
edition and I «ould have been satisfied with quite a cheap copy. 

The one you have had the kindness to send me 1s highly appreciated, not 
only on account of the book itself but owing especially to the circumstance— 
that it is the best edition of a small size. 
at hand among the very few books for constant use. 

Please allow me to reiterate to you my gratitude and express my constant 


Your affectionate friend and your most attentive servant, 


Vera Cruz, March 23, 1916 


This fact guarantees tts being kept 


There are scores of Protestants 
who are serving their country in 
Various capacities, and General Car- 
tanza certainly knows a good man 


if as many people have actually 
starved to death in Europe as in 
Mexico during these horrible days. 
Last August in Mexico City corpses 
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of women who had starved to death 
were being carried through the 
streets. One of our students counted 
twelve in one procession. Women with 
dead babies in their arms went about 
looking for a place to throw away 
their little starved bodies. Better class 
women who had some money could 
not buy food because there was none 
to buy. Five hundred were re- 
ported as dying daily in the Capital 
alone. 

The money question also is in 
a terrible state. Exchange at last 


reports was 70 to I, that is one 


dollar of United States currency 
brought in seventy Mexican dollars. 
We sent over $265 last fall and it 
brought 4,000 pesos. Those 4,000 
pesos outrivaled the Zarephath wid- 
ow’s cruise of oil. One hundred pesos 


kept seventy babies alive for five 


days. Another 100 aided 68 people. 
Some was used to help typhus vic- 
tims (there have been 30,000 cases 
of typhus in Mexico City at one 
time). Fifty pesos set one poor 
widow up in business so that she 
could keep her children from starva- 
tion. A sick woman was sent to 


the hospital, a boy clothed sufficiently 


to enable him to hunt and get work. 
We have all had to make a dollar 
do the work of two at one time or 
another in our career, but never did 
$265 swell to such enormous propor- 
tions. 
half of what had been sent to Bel- 
gium, or to the Jews of Europe or 
to the Armenians, she would be fed 
for years to come, for if any human 
being can subsist on next to nothing, 
that being lives in Mexico. 


If Mexico had received one-- 
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As to Mexico’s Future 


Let us bury deep the dead past 
and cheer up. We can not undo 
what we have done, much less can 
we undo what we have not done 
for these near and needy ones. Char- 
ity may begin at home, but it should 
not stay there. The Cincinnati Cop- 
ference of missionary leaders in 1914, 
filled Mexico missionaries: with fresh 
hope, new courage, unbounded ep- 
thusiasm and genuine inspiration, 
This conference changed the whole 
Mexican missionary map for all 
churches that did not refuse to co- 
operate. At Stanford University, 
Mary Antin defined cooperation as 
“working with the other fellow with- 
out squabbling.” We have agreed to 
cooperate in Mexico (having done 
our squabbling beforehand). The 
world is growing too small for any 
church or individual to plod along 
alone much longer. To quote a fine- 
spirited California rector, his 
Church’s day of solitary cooperation 
is about over. He said, “If our 
Church doesn’t soon come to its 
senses on cooperation, something 1s 
going to happen.” He did not say 
what, only looked fierce, as if it 
might be a “squabble!” The Panama 
Congress in April took a stride for- 
ward on cooperation. 
Mexico’s troubles and trials seem 
almost more than we can bear. Her 
woes and sorrows are almost too heavy 
a burden. May Mexico soon have 
peace and may the evangelical Chris- 
tian forces work together to estab- 
lish righteousness and_ knowledge, 
love and a high plane of living 
throughout the land. 
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Opposing Forces Persia 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF THE NEAR EAST CRISIS 
BY A MISSIONARY IN URUMIA DURING THE MASSACRES 


OTH Turkey and Rus- 
sia have treated north- 


necessary part of their 
military operations, 
even before the war 
began. Ten years ago Turkish 
troops ejected the Persians from a 
strip of territory along the fron- 
tier and occupied it until 1912. The 
domestic troubles of Persia, due to 
the constitutionalist movement, which 
began in 1905, gave the occasion for 
the sending of Russian troops to 
Persia, and at the beginning of the 
present war Russia was in military 
occupation of Urumia, Khoi, Tabriz 
and other places. The first actual 
hostilities between Russian and Turk- 
ish troops took place on Persian soil. 
A month before war between the two 
governments was declared, Turkish 
troops disguised as Kurds, and ac- 
companied by Kurds, attacked the 
City of Urumia, which was occupied 
by the Russians. 

Meantime influences were at work 
t0 prepare the Kurds on Persian 
as well as Turkish soil to join in 
the expected jéhad. This was easy, 


as the Kurds are Sunni Mohammed- 


ans. A similar propaganda -among 
the Shiah Persians was less success- 
ful. When the war actually began 
and jéhad was proclaimed, troubles 
‘Multiplied. Turkish plans contem- 


plated a general rising of Persians 
on their behalf, and the sending to 
Persia of large forces. The Kurds 
exceptions 


with few joined the 


western Persia as a 


Turks, but other Persians did not. 


It has not been possible for Turkey 


to spare many soldiers for a Persian 


campaign. 


Russia, on the other hand, imme- 
diately undertook the invasion of Ar- 
menia, one road leading through 
Khoi to Van. Persian neutrality 


counted for nothing with either side. 


During the last days of December, 
1914, the military situation in Trans- 
caucasia and a reverse of Persians 
and Russians by Turks and Kurds 
at the southern end of Lake Urumia 


led to orders for the withdrawal of: 


all Russian forces from northern 
Persia. ‘Khoi was never evacuated, 
but Tabriz, Marajha, Urumia and 
Salmas were evacuated. In a few 
days these places were in the pos- 
session of Turkish military officers 
at the head of a large number of 
Kurdish irregulars and some three 
or four thousand Turkish regulars. 
Immediately the whole Christian 
population was in peril and plunder- 
ing and massacre began. The Per- 
sian authorities fled with the Rus- 
sian troops, except in Tabriz, where, 
largely through the efforts of the 
American Consul, Hon. Gordon Pad- 
dock, there was no massacre or gen- 
eral looting of Christian property. 
All Christians were obliged to take 
refuge in the American Mission 
compound for a few weeks, during 
which the Turks held the city. In 
Salmas the Turks remained for over 
two months, and in Urumia for 


nearly five months. 
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The mass of Christians in Salmas 
fled with the Russian troops. ‘The 


villages of this plain were looted, 


and over seven hundred of those who 
remained, mostly old men, women 
and children, were massacred by the 
Turks. Therd were not far from 
thirty-five thousand Christians, As- 
syrian and Armenian, in the Urumia 
district. Ten thousand of these fled 
with the Russians and the remainder 
were driven from their homes, the 
large majority for the whole time 
of Turkish occupation. Some found 
refuge with Moslem and _ Jewish 
friends, about three thousand were 
in the French Roman Catholic Mis- 
sion, and the remainder, not less than 
seventeen thousand, found shelter 
under the American flag in the prem- 


‘ises of the American Mission. The 


number killed was over one thou- 
sand, and at least four thousand 
died of disease consequent on the 


crowded and unsanitary quarters. 


Thus, one-fifth of the Christian popu- 
lation of the district perished in five 
months, when there was no battle. 

The cruel crimes against women 


can not be recorded; but hundreds 


suffered violation, and over two 
hundred Christian girls and women 
were carried off as captives. 
Christian family suffered loss in 
goods, destruction of houses and life, 
while many houses were almost com- 
pletely ruined The Christian quar- 
ters in Urumia suffered little, but 
those outside the walls were de- 
stroyed. The Moslem population 
suffered very little direct molestation, 
tho the indirect loss to the com- 
munity was universal. 

The persons guilty of these crimes 
were the mob of Mohammedan vil- 
lagers and city people, Kurds and 


Every 


| August 


some definitely enlisted in the Turk. 
ish military service. The green ban- 
ner of Islam was clear evidence that 
this was a 7éhad. 

The only voice raised openly jn 
defense of these people was that of 
the American missionaries. The pro- 
tction, housing and feeding of these 
thousands for months, cut off from 
the outside world, without official 
status and without the use of force 
with repeated evidence of the reality 
of the perils that terrorized our pro- 
tégés, crowded into brief weeks such 
responsibilities and sorrows as a long 
lifetime seldom brings. It required 
continual and intense contact of mis- 
sionaries, Christians and Mohammed- 
ans, stich as ordinary missionary 
work would never involve. 

As one of the few missionaries 
who were not compelled by typhus 
or typhoid to cease work, and as the 
missionary specially charged with the 
responsibility for securing protection, 
I had constant dealings with Mo- 
hammedans of every position in life 
and every sort of character: Persians, 
Kurds and Turks. Out of that ex- 
perience I wouid speak. 


Friendly Moslems 


The Moslems. were by no means 
united in their sympathy with mas- 
sacre, and one prominent Mullah 
urged on his followers that even 
to share in the plunder was unlaw- 
ful. Many helped individual Chris- 
tians, hundreds of whom. were 
brought in to us from the villages. 
A Kurdish chief sent in eleven gitls 
who were being carried off by at 
other chief. One petty Persian of- 
ficial was in constant communication 
with me all the time as to pro 
tection for the people of his village 
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Through the Persian governor we 
were able to secure the return of 
many captive girls and women to 
their homes. In everything we were 
dependent on the good will of Mo- 


hammedans; for protection, food and 


money. 

In spite of all these things, which 
[ would not minimize, the moral 
weakness of Islam was clearly mamni- 
fest. The natural kindness of hu- 
man nature found expression in spite 
of some Moslem maxims and texts 
that could be quoted; the effect of 
their religion was not to strengthen 
the better impulses. 


Men also had not the courage to 


follow their better impulses in public, 
tho they might actupon them in 
private. \Vhen the villages were be- 
ing ruined, people were being mur- 
dered and plundered, and everywhere 
there was disorder, the most urgent 
appeals found only two men ready 
to act vigorously; one a Turkish of- 
hcer who shot down looters himself, 
and the other a young Persian who 
made strenuous efforts to protect 
the Christians. | 

Islam made itself liable to . be 
judged by the worst that took place 
when it proclaimed jéhad. Dr. Pack- 
ard, the missionary physician, ap- 
pealed successfully to the Kurdish 
chiefs for the lives of more than 
a thousand imperiled Christians, but 
the Kurdish sheikh held under the 
green banner the Christian captive 
girls, and they were carried off. 

As a military measure, the jéhad 
Was a failure. It intensified fanati- 
“ism and hatred and so multiplied 


‘times and misery. It no doubt in-— 


creased the number of men who 
swelled the ranks of irregular sol- 
Gers, but neither the zeal nor the 


/ 


numbers added anything to military 


efficiency. The Turks complained 
that the Kurds would rob but would 
not fight, while the Kurds freely 
confest that they could not face 
modern artillery. Kurdish Sunnites 
enlisted for plunder only, and the 


Persians Shiites were much divided. 


A proclamation authorizing jéhad 


was produced, which purported to 


emanate from the chief Shiite doc- 
tors of sacred law at Kerbala and 


Nejef, and the local Mtllahs were 


compelled to endorse it, some by be- 
ing threatened with a loaded pistol. 

Among the Kurds there was little 
evidence of religious motives. The 
men promoting j7éhad were men 


never before zealous for Islam, and 


the combination of alliance with one 
Christian nation in holy war against 
other Christian nations did not savor 
of true faith. So there was not 
even military efficiency to justify 
this crime against humanity. 

Altho repeated assurances were 


given by the Turkish officials that 


persons guilty of crimes against Chris- 
tians would be punished, no one was 
ever called upon to answer for such 
acts. More than this, deliberate mas- 
sacres of innocent and untried per- 
sons were perpetrated by persons in 
the Turkish military service. Every- 


thing compelled us to believe that the 


persons most guilty were those who 
encouraged and planned these out- 
rages. 

The underlying motive of all this 
was political and military, and the 
leaders deliberately made use of re- 


ligious hatred, race division, eco- 


nomic jealousy and other influences 


to destroy the Christian population. 


The standing of the mission in 
the community was a great source of 
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strength. The mission in Urumia is 


eighty years old. It has always stood 
for beneficent service, and for com- 
mercial integrity, for the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ in its social effects as 
well as its personal application. It 


has touched the community in 1m- 


measurable human ways. Not only 
the Christians, but Moslems of every 
sect and race, look to us for help 
in time of need. This history was 


a safeguard and the nearer a neigh- 


bor was to us the more he was eager 


to help. One far-reaching influence 
was the gratitude for medical serv- 


ices. Another was famine relief. 
Back of all was the honor given to 
Christian character and the work we 
were doing. In their cooler mo- 
ments at least, men do not believe 
in massacring women and_ robbing 
orphans. 

The tributes paid to the mission- 
aries by Moslems were many, and 
often were touching... Strangers in 


the street would accost me and thank 


me for our services to the helpless. 
The Future of Islam 

The political future of Islam and 

of Persia and Turkey is dependent 

on the outcome of the war. The in- 


ner aspects of Islam will also be 


affected. Strenuous attempts have 
been made to arouse the spirit 
of jéhad and of Pan-Islamism. 
Speeches, banquets, pamphlets, 
threats, promises, and terrorism were 
but they failed to 
arouse any real religious response. 
This failure must react and, what- 
ever the outcome of the war, the 
inner effect will be disintegration. 
The best Moslems revolt at the use 
of Islam in a political cause, which 
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is only remotely related to Islam. If 


Moslems were disposed to scoff 


Christianity because of the war, ang 
there are such Moslems, the progla. 
mation of jéhad and the subsequent 
atrocities have taken away all point 
from the sneer. 

One young Turk official argued a 
length with me that religion in the 
present time has no force or appli- 
cation to life, and that military 
power is the condition of national — 
success. lhis is the prevailing spirit 
and this spirit can only disintegrate 
religion, even if that religion be 
Islam. The revolt of conscience 
against atrocity may not find public 
expression and may seem to accom- 
plish little now, but it will certainly 
have a profound effect. 


The Future of Christian Missions 


Whatever the political outcome may 
be, missions and missionaries will 
have a stronger position in the com- 
munity life of the Near East than ever 
before, Moslems and Christians will 
realize that the true Christian spirit 1s 
one of courage, sacrifice, service and 
fidelity. For missionaries to stay at 
their posts, and to serve in helping 
the wounded, in rescuing captives, in 
caring for the destitute, and in pro- 
testing against inhumanity is their 
simple Christian duty. It is also the 
wisest Christian strategy. ‘Ihe te 
sults amply justify the sacrifice. The 

appeal to the Christian public 
America, if it is only clearly under- 
stood, is surely equally st 
from the humanitarian and mission- 
ary points of view. If any one cal 
face the future with hope and cour 
age, it is the Christian missionary. 
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Bishop William Oldham, D.D. 


THE NEWLY-ELECTED METHODIST EPISCOPAL BISHOP FOR SOUTH 
AMERICA 


W ILLIAM FITZJAMES OLD- 

AM was born at Bangalore, 
December 15, 1854, his father having 
been an English officer in the Indian 
His early education was re- 
“tived at Bishop Cotton’s Grammar 
School, Madras, India, and at the 
Madras Christian College. For a 


time he was a teacher and then be- 
came a surveyor in the Government 
service. The “Bridge Builder,’ made 
famous by Kipling, is young Old- 
ham. 

In the revivals conducted by Wil- 
liam Taylor, 1872 to 1875, he was 
converted, and under the influence 
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of Dr. (now Bishop) James M. Tho- 
burn, he decided to give his life to 
missionary work. On September 13, 
1875, he was married to Miss Marie 
Augusta Mulligan, at Poona, India, 
and, coming to America in 1879, en- 
tered Allegheny College, and _ later 
the Theological School of Boston Uni- 
versity. 

He was admitted to the Methodist 
Episcopal Conference in 1883 and 


went to India, the following year, 


inaugurating the work of the Ma- 
laysia Methodist Episcopal Mission 
In February, 1885, he 
founded the Anglo-Chinese School 
at Singapore, which has now an aver- 
age enrolment of 1,075 boys. In 
1889, owing to ill health, Dr. Old- 
ham was ordered away from the 
tropics and returned to America for 
a period of rest. After spending a 
few months in Denver, he accepted a 
pastorate in Albion. After two pas- 
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torates in America, at Albion, Mich, 
and in Pittsburgh, Pa., he foundeg 
in 1895 a Chair of Missions at Ohio 
Wesleyan University, and was there 
for five years as Professor of Mis. 
sions and Comparative Religions, Ip 
1900 he was appointed Assistant Sec- 


retary of the Missionary Society. of 


the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
in May, 1904, was elected Missionary 
Bishop for Southern Asia. 
At the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1or2, 
Dr. Oldham was elected as one of the 
Corresponding Secretaries of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, and now 
he has been elected Bishop of the 
Church and has been appointed to the 
General Superintendency of the work 
in South America. Bishop Oldham’s 
ability, experience and genial spirit 
make him an unusually valuable ad- 
visor and force in any work that 
he undertakes. 


World-Wide Work of Methodists 


SOME STRIKING FACTS ABOUT THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, IN SARATOGA, MAY ist TO 23th. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE HEBER JONES, D.D., NEW YORK 


aa HE Apostles’ Creed was 
~) recited in ten different 
languages by delegates 
tTepresenting that num- 
. ber of language areas 
in which the Methodist 
Episcopal Church is organized. There 
are thirty-four nations and more than 
seventy languages in which the Gos- 
pel is preached by the representatives 
of the Methodist Episcopal Board of 
Foreign Missions. oa 

There were more than eight hun- 


dred delegates representing over four 
million members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church (3,620,470 are full 
members; a net increase of 298,310 
for the four years). 

The total giving for all purpos¢s 
during the quadrennium amounted to 
$158,056,992, an average of nearly 
$40,000,000 a year. Church and pat- 
sonage properties, net value, $226,- 
664.303... Paid for ministerial Sup- 
port, $70,110,479; paid for buildings 
and improvements, $33,170,377: for 
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missions and benevolences, $17,377,- 
301, an increase Of $2,327,708 over 


the previous quadrennium; for for- 
eign missions, $6,311,261. The Wom- 
an’s Foreign Missionary Society also 
raised $3,770,571, making the total 
for foreign missions $10,087,832. The 
per capita giving for foreign mis- 
sions has, however, been practically 
at a standstill for the past nine 
years. | 

The Conference took action look- 
ing to the reuniting, at the earliest 
possible date, of the two great Ameri- 
can Methodist bodies (North and 
South). It adjourned to meet any 
time at the call of the Bishops for 
the purpose of considering proposals 
from the Southern Church. 

A world program was adopted and 
agencies were. established for its 
practical realization. The Confer- 
ence was challenged to devise meas- 
ures to meet the greatest crisis that 
has confronted the Church since the 
time of our Lord. 

Since the centennial of the Muis- 
sionary Society of the Church will 
occur in I919 the years 1918 and 
I919 were set aside and the Boards 
of Foreign Missions and Home Mis- 
sions were empowered to inaugurate 
measures to celebrate this missionary 
centenary. 

Probably the highest levels of 
fervor were reached in the adoption 
of the report of the Committee on 
Temperance, Prohibition and Public 
Morals, which reaffirmed the principle 
of total abstinence and condemned 
the license system as a colossal blun- 
der, and the issuance of internal tax 
receipts by the Federal Government 
to “criminals violating the state laws” 
_as shocking to all sense of moral de- 
“cency ; it urged the adoption of na- 
tional prohibition. 


WORLD-WIDE WORK OF THE METHODISTS _ sot 


A strong resolution was adopted in 
favor of the reading of the Bible in 
the public schools of all states. A 
further resolution was adopted 
against the appropriation of public 
funds for Roman Catholic and other 
sectarian schools among the Indians. 

The Board of Foreign Missions 
was reorganized by making the Board 
representative of all sections of the 
Church in America, with two corre- 


sponding secretaries and with an ex- 


ecutive Committee of thirty members. 
Approval was given to the Cincinnati 
plan for the readjustment of mission- 
ary work in Mexico. A lectureship 
to students of Methodist mission 
helds was recommended to be filled 
during the coming quadrennium by 
Bishop McConnell. 

The scenes attending the retirement 
of Bishop Harris of Japan and Ko- 
rea, and Bishop Hartzell of Africa 
were memorable. 
changed conditions in Liberia, Bishop 
Scott asked for retirement, which was 
eranted. Bishop Stuntz was _ trans- 
ferred from South America to Oima- 
ha. Four new bishops were elected 
for foreign lands. Dr. W. F. Old- 
ham, after a successful quadrennium 
as Corresponding Secretary to the 
Board of Foreign Missions, was 
elected Bishop for all of South 


America, with residence at Buenos 


Aires. Dr. Herbert Welch, President 
of Ohio Wesleyan University, became 
Bishop of Japan and Korea, with 
residence in Seoul. North Africa 
was made a part of our European 
bishopric. Dr. Alexander P. Cam- 
phor, one of the leaders of Negro 
Methodism, and Dr. Eben S. John- 
son, one of the Recording Secretaries 
of the General Conference, were 
elected Missionary Bishops of Africa, 
residing in Liberia and Rhodesia. 
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we do not wonder that 


Unsettling the Human 


BY BISHOP W. F. OLDHAM, NEW YORK 


T was a quaint saying 
of an old-time divine 
that the heavenly arith- 
metic ran exactly con- 
trary to the earthly 
arithmetic. In heav- 
oily ifitametic if we would add we 


must consent to subtract, for no man 


increaseth except he that scattereth, 
and if we would multiply we must 
consent to divide. 

The same contrary rule applies to 
heavenly physics. our 
view of things we are inclined to 
think that the pull is from the top 
to the bottom, but the heavenly law 
of gravitation works the other way, 
and if we would put the religion 
of Jesus Christ into any people, we 
must begin at the bottom. Our earthly 
prudences would advise us to secure 
a handful at the top, but that does 
not solve the problem, for it has 
always been the defect of privilege 


that it never cares to extend itself. 


That, I think, is the meaning of 
the philosophy of Jesus when He 
said in His message to John that 
“the Gospel was preached to _ the 
poor.” It is the divine sign. With 
that spirit in the religion and that 
animating principle in the Founder, 
“the com- 
mon people heard Him gladly.” 

The history of missions will bear 
out this general thesis, and to-day 
the great movements toward Christ 
are among the common people in 
the non-Christian world. 


earth - 


*Part of an address at the Laymen’s Missionary Congress in Washington.—EbDITOR. 


It would seem that in this day 
of war when the so-called Christian 
nations are arrayed against each 
other, the great masses everywhere 
would be repelled from the beliefs 
of people who are unable to ex- 
press their Christianity in their na- 
tional life. We would not blame 
people if they should be shocked 
and turned away from what seem 
to be repeated fallacies. But life 
is usually larger than logic, and the 
very enormity and horror of this war 
seems strangely to have startled the 
masses of the non-Christian world 
into an awful moral solemnity, so 
that there is wider and deeper in- 
quiry to-day than ever as to the 
basis on which life may be _ built 
in order to avoid such horrors. Ac- 
cording to the blest logic of Heav- 
en, strangely enough, the very thing 
you and I have considered would 
stop the movement, has gloriously 
and fundamentally quickened it in 
practically every land. ‘The masses 
of the plain people practically every- 
where are moving  Christward 
in larger numbers and with greater 
momentum at this present time than 
ever before. 


An Experience in the Philippines 


Let me illustrate by a people whose 


affairs have recently been holding 


the attention of the United States 
Congress, the Filipinos. The Stars 
and Stripes first floated over the Phil- 
ippines eighteen years ago, and with 
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the incoming of that flag came those 
Gospel forces that are the strength 
of this nation. Let the flag go 
anywhere, and whether the Consti- 
tution goes with it or not, the open 
Bible must go. The islands were 


divided between the various evan- 


gelistic forces, and a great religious 
campaign began. What was the re- 
sult? the masses of the common 
people tumbled over each other to 
hear that new Gospel, the greatest 
event of their racial and national 
history. Those Filipino folks 
crowded eagerly and heard, so that 
the great difficulty was to get them 
to quit hearing at any time. 

We pity American pastors whose 
sreat difficulty is to get people to 
listen. These wonderful sheep are 
so overfed and underexercised 
that we cannot get them to nibble 
at anything! We have to spend our 
strength trying to serve up the dishes 
so excellently flavored as to coax ca- 
pricious apperities! But the masses 
of the plain Filipino folk, how they 
devoured the proffered foods. 

I remember going to dedicate a 
little fishermen’s church in a_ vil- 
lage. We were to begin the serv- 
ice at eight p. m., but word came 
that the fishermen were out in the 
bay, and it would be over an hour 
before they would return, because 
the fish must be caught. I was 
asked to baptize several children 
and to marry some of their parents 
I married one old couple with four 
or five families of their children, 
Who also had to be married, all 
in One ceremony. Then other people 
came in, and as it was a simple little 
chapel easily put together, we had 
a kind 6f local church extension 
Movement by pushing the wall out. 
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Then some more people came and 
they took the other side out, and 
then the front, and we were speak- 
ing out into the open spaces.  Fi- 
nally the service closed at a quar- 
ter past one next morning, and 
every one of the people there at 
the beginning was there at the end 
with mouth half open waiting for 
more. At half-past six in the morn- 
ing that company, or a large propor- 
tion of it, was back at the house 
where the weary preacher was stay- 
ing. God bless the entry of those 
forces into the Philippine Islands 
that minister to a hungry people 
who in such large numbers received 
the Gospel as it was preached. 

In the Methodist Missions, in the 
last eight months, with less than 
ten missionaries in residence on 
the field, the addition to membership 
has been over five thousand. All 
through the land there are great 
masses of the folks ready to hear 
and a great proportion willing not only 
to hear but to obey. 

In China, again, in a single com- 
munion, during the last four years 
the recorded advance has been some- 
thing over seventy per cent. in mem- 
bership. 


The Overturning in India 


A similar story might be told of 
Korea, with its marvelous movement, 
and in Japan with its three-year 
evangelistic movement in the villages, 
but I want to speak of India. The 
man of India is furnished with 
brains, with philosophic insight, with 
deep possibilities of a religious soul, 
but that very man, because of his 
qualities and his position, looked 
upon the earliest preachers of Chris- 
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tian truth with supreme contempt. 
India said to the first missionaries: 
‘“What—you? You people of yes- 
terday, a mushroom growth of civili- 
zation, you come to teach us philoso- 
phy and religion? Why our people 
created philosophies, and wrote litera- 
ture, when your people were naked 
savages! You come to teach us!” 
Do you remember a saying of 
Henry Martyn recorded in his diary: 
“If I should see a single high caste 
Hindu converted and baptized, I 
would look upon it as a resurrec- 
tion from the dead’? And Henry 
Martyn, that noblest of souls, burned 
himself out, and never saw _ that 


sight. 


That was India. Happily, India 
does not all live at the top, but, 
like other lands, is built with the 


few at the top and the many at 


the bottom. By the system of caste, 
the most accursed and finished job 
of Satan, that pyramid has _ been 
favored by those at the top. But 
in lands where there is the Chris- 
tian religion that religion has fought 
against it. In India you have had 
this piece of Satanic machinery in its 
perfection, the social prescription fas- 
tened with the cement of religious 
prescriptions. Here was society, the 
poor and unprivileged at the _ bot- 
tom, the privileged at the top; the 
priest built it, and whénever the 
priest builds the social order you 
can always know at which end of 
it to look for him. That is the 
Brahmin. Layer after layer, one be- 
low the other, the mass of the upper 
layers pressing upon the lower until 
the lower is sustaining the weight 
of the whole, the lowest literally 
ground into the mud. Talk about 
the mud-sills of humanity ; if you want 
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to find them in cruel perfection look 
to the lowest castes of India, doomed 
to a life from which there is no 
escape. A man may have intellj- 
gence, business acumen, energy, but 
he can not cease religiously and 
socially to be the low class man at 
the base of the pyramid. 

But now comes Jesus Christ and 
Fis religion, which in its final analy- 
sis insists on every man being given 
a full chance to achieve his man- 
hood. Christ’s messengers stand 
there at the foot of that pyramid and 
teach those people to say, “Our 
Father who art in Heaven.” [If 
nothing else had ever fallen from 
the lips of Jesus Christ this stamp 
of divinity would be on Him. His 
messengers are saying to these people 
at the foot of the pyramid: “Oh, men, 
you are not mud-sills, you are not 
created for society to push your 
faces into the mud. You are your 
Heavenly Father’s sons, and_ have 
your place in His universe. Believe 
in God as One who loves you and 
sent His only Son that you might 
have fulness of life.” — 

We can not preach that to a man 
so that he believes it and still have 
him consent to be ground down by 
all of the other men of his civiliza- 
tion. We can not teach the Father- 
hood of God without teaching s0- 
cial opportunity. 

Low caste men in India begin to_ 


believe this message and they say: 


“Am I too actually a child of God, 


am I”? 


Then they step out of the system 
and find that this new teaching 1 
true. Enfranchisement of spirit has 
come to them from _ the kindly 
stranger hands. _Possest by this 
new idea, a low caste man finds 
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that there is more for him; there 
‘s a litte village school for his 
boy and—O wonder!—a little vil- 
lage school for his girl. Then his 
mind begins to shoot up to altitudes 
he had never dreamed of, and he 
stands up by his fellow-men and calls 
to them, “Come out, come out of the 
system; there is free air, there is 
free Heaven and a new earth for 
us. We stand here as the children 
of God.” | 

What happens when the low caste 
men do this? All through this so- 


cial structure, there is a thrill of 


expectation, there is a new gospel of 
enfranchisement. I know not where the 
social gospel ends and where a spiritual 


gospel begins, but I have an idea 


they are inextricably joined together 
in the man whom God has made. 
So when presently whole layers 


step out and an entire church be-_ 


gins to be formed, the voice of that 
church sounding to the 
masses will be a most compelling 
voice and a voice vibrant and crea- 
tive of hope. What happens to that 
pyramid when the bottom steps out? 
There is a tremendous movement on 
in India, and Jesus Christ, that great 
disturber of foundations that are 
wrongly laid, is deeply agitating the 
minds of the masses of the people, 
and strangely enough the very move- 
ment of these masses is touching the 
gallantry and challenging the chivalry 
of the best of the souls at the top. 
No more appealing word has reached 


the heart of the gallant spirits in the | 


upper ranges of society of India than 
the amazing change that is coming 
to these traditional mud-sills; if 


Jesus Christ can make men of these . 


then Jesus Christ must be the Son 
of God. 
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The Work for Russian War 
Prisoners 


BY GEORGE L. LEONARD, NEW YORK 


Corresponding Secretary of the Gospel Committee for War Prisoners. 


ly bring Russia not only 
to a political, but also 
to a great spiritual 
crisis, and the Gospel 
work among Russian 
War prisoners may prove to be a tre- 
mendous factor in this result. Chris- 
tian men and women everywhere will 
pray for large fruitage. 

Pastor William Fetler, of Petro- 
- grad, who was banished from Russia 
On account of his religious work 


soon after the war began, appears 
to have been banished providentially. 
After being imprisoned and sentenced 
to Siberia, this sentence was com- 
muted to exile abroad. But “the 
things which happened unto him have 
fallen out rather unto the ‘further- 
ance of the Gospel.” He has thrown 
himself heart and soul into the work 
of the Gospel Committee to evangel- 
ize his countrymen in German and 
Austrian captivity. 

Leaflets are eagerly accepted, and 
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recent reports tell of courtesies of 
officials permitting the work, and 
great blessing as a result. Where an 
exchange of wounded prisoners has 
been effected, groups en route from 


Germany to Russia, through Sweden, 


have been visited by Christian work- 
ers. 

The following letters from some of 
the workers among the war prisoners 
show gratifying results: 

“I distributed the literature which 
you sent me ‘in the turning of the 
hand.’ I was literally overwhelmed 
in the barracks, as everybody wanted 
a Bible or a New Testament. When 
I walk through the barracks, I often 
see here and there a war prisoner 
with a Bible in his hand, and sit- 
ting round him four to six men, 
sometimes even more, to whom he 
reads aloud out of the Bible, all at- 
tentively listening.” 


“I have succeeded in arranging for 
a meeting place for our Ruthenian 
brethren within the barracks They 
have decorated this hall with Scrip- 
ture texts which were sent to them. 
At the first we had only about. thirty 
brethren (converted) in the camp; 
now, however, the number of believ- 
ers has grown to about eighty. Be- 
sides, other war prisoners are arriv- 
ing at our camp, and among the 
new comers we 
several brethren. Besides those who 
are definitely converted, about seventy 
to eighty are under conviction.” 


Letters from Russian Prisoners 


“In 1914, on the second of Decem- 
ber, I came to the war prisoners’ 


camp in Schneidemuhl with 140 Rus- 


sians. All of us had been captured 
at the battle at Lodz. On the way 
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here I had lost my pocket Bible 
which my father had bought for me 
as a keepsake, so that I came to the 
camp without a single page of Holy 
Scripture. The good Bible which had 
become so precious to me on the 
battlefeld had gone! Where could 
I buy one? Weeks went by until | 
found a Lithuanian brother. He had 
a New Testament, and out of this 
Book we both, searching for com- 
fort, were blessed and sttrengthened.” 


“Mt that time the fortress of 
Novo-Georgiewsk fell. That brought 
12,000 prisoners to our camp. This 
meant for us a new call, ‘Up to the 
work!’ At once I made out an an- 
nouncement that in one of the bar- 
racks would be held a Russian Evan- 
gelical meeting. ‘The meetings were 
held every night. More and more 
of the men came, and all listened 
with great desire. The room at last 
was quite full. Then God gave us 
a Russian brother who had been a 
Russian missionary, and had_ been 
captured. But still we were lacking 
reading material, until you helped us — 
out with Bibles, Testaments, and 
tracts. The joy which you have sup- 
plied is indescribable, and the blessing 
is very great. Now we have in the 
camp twenty-eight newly converted 
brethren, and ten old ones.” 

A cooperating committee has been 
formed in Great Britain which has as 
its chairman Rev. J. Stuart Holden. 

The opportunity is unique, the de- 
mands are countless, and funds are 
needed to continue and enlarge the 
work of distribution.* 


* Gifts may be sent to the treasurer of tle com- 
mittee, Mr. Edwin M. Bulkley, 25 Broad St., New 
York City; or to the Editor of the MusstoNARY¥ 
Review, 354 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
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A GATHERING OF KRU MISSION CONVERTS 


Fighting the Devil Africa 


BY REV. WALTER B. WILLIAMS, KRU MISSION, LIBERIA, WEST AFRICA 
Missionary of the Board of Forcign Mis i:ns, Method’st Episcopal Church 


,OTHING could have 
been more peaceful 


nesday. A blue sky and 
My AG) a bluer sea, with a 
steamer lying at on- 
chor in the harbor, golden -sunshine, 
the mission sheep browsing beside tne 
road in charge of one of our boys. 
Just outside the Cabo fishtown a mile 
distant, Sanso, our native preacher, 
and a little Wissipo boy beside him, 
walked along the same road toward 
the mission. 

The child had followed 
from Wissipo town, fording the river 
and running along the beach at his 
Side despite the warning of the devil- 


doctor the preceding day that a boy 
would be found dead in the river. 


Now, wanting to send a message up 


to his boy at the mission and no one 
else being available just then, Sanso 
sent on this small child, watching 
him along the road until he turned 
a small hill, when the mission build- 


‘ings come into full sight. 


The little lad walked on until he 
drew near to our small shepherd to 
whom he gave his message, turning 
back to town instead of keeping on 
to the mission. The sheep moved 
just then and our boy moved with 
them. When he turned his head 
once more the child had disappeared. 
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The Search 
All that long night men were out 
with lanterns searching through the 
bush and the farms nearby. We 


watched the gleaming lights and lis- 
tened to the voices, calling, calling, 
aud our hearts ached to the break- 


KRU GIRL OF LIBERIA 
Worth saving from the “Devil Doctor’”’ 


ing point at thought of that little boy 
out somewhere, alone in the dark- 


ness, while all the time a deadly sus- 


picion gripped us with sickening fear. 

At rice-cutting time it is the native 
custom to dedicate the farm with a 
human sacrifice, the human blood and 
parts of the body being made by 
the devil doctor into country medi- 
cine which is supposed to give the 
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land power to bear large crops. The 
people at Nanah Kroo cut their rice 
farms every two years, and in this 


place, within the past ten years there 


have been five human sacrifices. Jt 
was now rice cutting, and a chil@® 
is lost! 

Days passed, one palaver court 
after another was held, devil-doctors 
from far and near were consulted, 
conflicting decisions were rendered. 


One devil-doctor declared that the 


child was being held a prisoner in 
the dense bush back of King Naffir’s 
town. Another said the boy was 
dead. A third declared that the 
names of the witch people holding 
him were known to him and all their 
movements watched. We could do 
nothing but wait and pray. For a 
week the suspense remained unlifted 
while the judges “sweated” the peo- 
ple, “ate them up,” as the natives put 
it, in the fines imposed. Since the 
lad had followed Sanso, they held 
him and forced him to pay an atone- 
ment for the loss of the boy, putting 
a second fine on him in a few days, 
followed closely by a third, tho 
they acknowledged he had nothing to 
do with the death of the child. ‘hen 
the guilty ones were named, three 
Cabo men and a Cabo woman. One 
week from the day the boy was 
taken, the sasswood court was held 
and the four suspects were made 
to drink the poison. 


The Punishment 


Sasswood is a deadly poison, most 
bitter to the taste, and it is admin- 
istered in wholesale doses, quart after 
quart being poured into the victim un- 
til he is full. While undergoing the 
test there are some things he 1s 
forbidden to do. He may wear no 
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clothing whatever, he may not sit im palm oil and ate it with rice as i " | 
down, nor spit, nor wipe the sweat they eat fish or chicken, and gave Ta 
from his face, and he may not speak some of it to other men in his quar- a 
in a low voice. He must shout, else ter. This is witchcraft and savagery a 
he is a witch. | | practised within ten minutes’ walk of ie 
- Jf he vomits the sasswood, he is_ the mission and in spite of the weekly Hi} | : i 
declared innocent and guns are fired preaching of the Gospel! a 
in token of joy. But if the sasswood | ) | 


passes from his body through the 
intestines he is judged guilty and 
is driven away. If he retains it, and 
dies, he is guilty. If he retains it, 
and lives, through some trickery in 
making the medicine, then he is a 
witch man for truth, his witch being 


wre 


more powerful than the witch in the | 
| 

sasswood, and he is exiled for seven ee 

years. 


Under the present test one died— 
and died quickly. He was an old 
man, very quiet at all times that we 
saw him, a regular attendant at our 


church services in his town, a quaint 
figure in his long overcoat and high 
beaver hat, but a man trained 
witchcraft from his boyhood and with 4 | | 
a heart as black as pitch. After mil 
drinking the sasswood he shouted, “I | 
be Brofly. I killed the boy. I, | 
Brofly, killed him. I was coming | il 1 
from my farm with a bundle of bam- 7) 
boo on my head. I caught the boy a) | 
on the road and hid him in my \ | 


farm. Then I killed him!’ The 
words had barely left his lips when, 
with one convulsion, he fell to the 
ground, dead—fell with a thud like 
the explcsion of a cannon, his tongue ' i 
hanging out like a dog! A KRU DEVIL PREACHER | | | a 


These men are full of all evil, murder, adultery, 
theft and hatred. Is there any doubt as to the | 
need for those who teach the love of God? a | 


— 


Cannibalism and Witchcraft 


“ The most horrible feature of this 
witchcraft crime was the fact, de- Prior to his arrest, Brofly told 
Veloped that same day, that Brofly something of his life in a testimony il 
Carried some of the flesh of that meeting. “My father’s brother,” said 
murdered boy into town, cooked it he, “was a devil-doctor and he taught 
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me witchcraft. 
doctor asked me: 


One day a devil- 


—“*You fit to dig in a dead man’s 


grave and bring me a piece of the 
cloth from his body?’ 

“I answered, ‘I fit it,’ and brought 
the cloth and he made me a big 
war medicine. 

‘Another time the devil-doctor said 


to me, ‘Are you fit to do something 


I ask you?’ I said: 


“ “Will you sleep all night on top 
of a dead man’s grave in the grave- 
yard?’ 

“T did it and told the devil- ctor 
and he sent me back to get some 
of the sand from that grave and 
with it made me war medicine. Then 
I married a witch woman and she 
taught me more witchcraft. If I have 
done this thing I shall be like my 
uncle. My uncle died in sasswood 
for witchcraft and he died quickly, 
and if | have killed this. boy I shall 


die like him, almost at once.” 


so it was. 


As he had said, 


The Leper—Moral and Physical 


Three days later there tottered up 
to the mission from this same Cabo 
fishtown, a young Cabo man, Saka, 
in the last stages of syphilis and 
leprosy—hands gone, legs almost gone, 
eyes drawn upward, harsh, broken 
voice, his body a mass of putrefying 
sores and unspeakable stench—the 
most utterly loathsome and pitiable 
object to be seen in all ,heathendom. 
To our shocked gaze it seemed as 
tho all the evil in that devil- 
ridden witchcraft town had fastened 
upon him and issued forth to sit 
down upon this clean mission. The 
first thought that flashed into our 
minds was Isaiah 1:6. 
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This leper’ was reaping the har- 
vest of a filthy life, poor Wretch, 
pressing on to his own kindred jn 
Dew, a _ score of miles away, to 
“die at the beach” (1. e., at home), 
He asked permission to rest here for 
the night, and he was not denied, 
tho every precaution was taken 
against infection. We cleared the 
ground in a shady, isolated part of 
the mission grounds, put up a rude 
shelter against rain, cooked him a 
good breakfast and left him to rest 
there. Toward evening we _ took 
him food again and plenty of fresh 
water, and built him a cosy camp- 


fire, for the nights are cold. We 


talked to him about his soul, but 
his thoughts, alas! were centered upon. 
gin, which the mission, naturally, 
would not permit to be furnished. 
Next morning, after eating a hearty 


breakfast and receiving rice, fish and 


biscuits to take with him, he departed 
on his painful way, assuring us that 
we had done him good. 


A Missionary Collection in Kru Land 


But there are some bright things 
to report from Kru Land. _ The 
darkest shadows can not wholly blot 
out God’s sunlight. “The blue of 
heaven is larger than the cloud.” 
Easter Sunday was a golden day, 
sunshiny without and sunshiny within 


the little bamboo church in Wissipo 


town, brave in its decorations of 
palm branches and banana plants. 
For a week previous the mission- 
ary had been conducting services, 
using lantern slides on the last week 
of Christ’s life on earth. Deeply at- 
tentive audiences overflowed the 
church and much feeling was mamt- 
fested, culminating in Good [riday, 
when most of our women spent the 
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entire day in the church, fasting 
and praying, preparatory to receiving 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
It was that night when, crossing the 
river on his way to church, the 
missionary found the water running 
so swiftly that it took ten boys, swim- 
ming five on each side of the canoe, 
to keep it from being swept to sea! 
At the week night services we had 


reminded the people that Sunday was — 


the church’s Foreign Missionary 
Day, and said we should take no 
regular collection, only giving oppor- 
tunity to those who loved Christ for 


the great sacrifice He had made for 


them to deny themselves in return 
and make a_ sacrificial offering to 
Him. 

How the people did give on Easter 
morning! On a table within the 
chancel were large pans which the 
people quickly filled with palm-ker- 


nels, rice and some money, including 


two silver finger rings, dear to the 
woman’s heart. Underneath 
the table were bundles of fiber, pieces 
of cloth, pans and plates, and half 
a dozen fowls. Our mission boys, 
at their own suggestion, went with- 
out a morning's meal in order to 
have the rice to give. Bettet than 
all, the power of the Holy Spirit 
fell upon the people and_ several 
felt the touch of God upon them. 
That morning we baptized nineteen 
out of heathenism into Christian- 


ity, and received nine into full mem- 
bership. 


An Appeal 
Dear home friends, would you 
Want to live through such a fort- 
hight as your missionary representa- 
tives have just lived through—a fort- 
hight of Witchcraft, Kidnapping, 
Murder, Cannibalism,  Sasswood 
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Poisoning, Leprosy and Boa Constric- 
tors (for we have a standing dispute 


with the serpents over the ownership 


of the mission fowls)? You are 


powerless to share this burden with 
is. 


is another burden 


AN AFRICAN HUMAN FETISH 


pressing heavily upon us which you 
can lighten—even remove—if you 
will, the crushing burden of securing 
necessities for the boys our mission 
is gathering up out of these filthy 
heathen towns into the clean, en- 
lightening, soul-reviving environment 
of a Christian mission. 
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THE HIADCUARZERS OF THE PRINCETON Y. M. C. A. WORK IN CHINA 


Princeton's Work in China* 


BY JOHN STEWART BURGESS, PEKING, CHINA 
Associate General Secretary, Y. M. C. A., Peking 


COOLIE out. in. the 
country districts of 
China, when he learns 
that a traveler is an 
American, says: “Amer- 
ica is the best country in 
the world. She alone of all the nations 
treats us justly and fairly and is our 
friend.” Many high Chinese officials in 
China’s capital come unofficially to our 
American minister, Dr. Paul S. Reinsch, 
to ask advice and counsel on questions 
which that nation is having thrust upon 
her. | 
The diplomacy of John Hay and the 
vast amount of altruistic service, by hos- 
pitals, colleges, Young Men’s Christian 
Associations and other organizations 
conducted by Americans, have all given 
the citizens of America, including busi- 
hess men and diplomatists, as well as 
members of the distinctively Christian 
undertaking, a pre-eminent opportunity 
of influence in the Chinese Republic. 
. Princeton’s enterprise in Peking, on 
account of its location, its important of- 


ficial and student constituency, the op- 
portune time in which our activities 
were started, and its wide outreach and 
varied activities, has an absolutely unique 
and influential place in the life of the 
New China. 

Dr. John R. Mott’s estimate of Prince- 
ton’s enterprise may be judged from a 
recent utterance: 

“Among all the universities of Eu- 
rope and America which have related 
themselves in a practical and helpful way 
to furthering the progress of the Chris- 
tian Religion and of the highest civiliza- 
tion in non-Christian lands, I know of 
none which has recognized and seized a 
larger and more significant opportpnity 
than Princeton has done in bringing its 
influence to bear upon students and other 
classes of young men in Peking. The 
place to bring power to bear is where 
power can be most widely and most ad- 
vantageously distributed. This princi- 
ple is illustrated in a remarkablee man- 
ner by the Princeton work in this cap- 
ital city of China. The work being done 


"From The Princeton Alumni Weekly, May 31, 1916, 
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there has sent out a strong ‘and helpful 
influence through the entire Chinese na- 


tion. In concentrating upon the edu- 


cated classes in Peking and seeking to 
influence their ideals and habits, Prince- 
ton men have been striking at the heart 
of the great need of China.” 


In Old Peking 


The Princeton Center is put down in- 


side the huge walls of the ancient cap- 


ital-of the oldest and largest nation of 
the world. The landmarks of the past 
In erecting a four-story 
modern building we had to lay deep 
foundations because of the loose charac- 
ter of the soil; but as far down as the 
workmen dug they found the bricks and 
relics of bygone cities. Near this build- 
ing is the Imperial Palace, from which 
for five centuries have gone out the man- 
dates, first of the Ming and then of the 
Ching dynasty. The fortress of national 
Confucianism, the great Temple of 
Heaven, held to be the exact center of 
the universe, is but a short ride from 
our Association. Great trains of camels, 
just as in the days of which Marco 
Polo wrote, still file out through the 
great city gates, making for the Mon- 
golian trail. ae 

But in the midst of the old are the 
even more significant marks of the new. 
The streets are wide and well paved, 
and over them pass the bicycle and au- 
tomobile. The ancient Hall of Classics, 
the most sacred spot of the scholars of 
another day, is now lighted with electric- 
ity, and is connected with all parts of the 
city by telephone. The modern city 
water system has all but crowded out the 
squeak of the wheelbarrow loaded with 
well-water, And, more important than 
any external changes, such as the cut- 
ting off of queues and the introduction 
of western clothing, is the coming of 
new ideas and even the rise of a totally 
new vocabulary. The country peasant in 


vain tries to read the city newspaper, | 


full of new terms, words covering the 


of the Republic. 
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technique of science, of republican insti 
tutions, and of social progress, _ 


Princeton at the Political Center 


Princeton has chosen as_ her sphere 
of operations in changing China the fy 
crum of influence, her great capital of 
one million population. To that jm. 
perial city come up the officials from 
every province and district to receive ap- 
pointments for every post, from the head 
of the town post-office to the provincial 
governorship. Not only are the mighty 
hosts of national officials in our city, but 
as it was recently estimated by His Ex- 
cellency Liang Chi Chiao, Minister of 
Justice, forty thousand “expectant off- 
cials’” (a class of men existing also in 
America, but not thus publicly desig- 
nated!) are constantly in the capital. 

In the fall you can go down to the 
railway stations outside the massive 
front gates of the city and see thousands 
of young men pouring in from the Han- 
kow and Tientsin Railroads, coming up 
from every province to the universities 
and colleges of the great student center 
There is in Peking 
the Government University, with French, 
German, British, American, Japanese and 
Chinese professors, and some twelve hun- 
dred students in its departments of en- 
gineering, political science, law and 
literature. A Higher Technical College 
with its great machines, the Customs 
College, which trains the officials that 
are to control the great income collecting 
systems instituted by Sir Robert Hart, 
the Higher Normal College, four law 
colleges, and many other schools combine 
to make up the forty institutions o! 
higher learning that are training seven 
thousand college men to be leaders of 
the new China. 


A Confusing Situation 


Imagine the problems that these young 
men are facing. For the first time in the 
history of China thousands of students 
have assembled in the large cities. Previ- 
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ously they went up to the provincial or 
national capital only to take their exami- 
nations, but now they are grouped in 
colleges. The landmarks of the past have 
heen swept away. The old educational 
system is considered archaic and much 
that is good has been swept away with 
the incoming of the new. Their very 
pillars of ancient morality and civiliza- 


tion, the principles and teachings of Con- 


fucius, are by many considered to be 
inadequate for the present crisis. The 
nations of the West have forced China 
to adopt the progressive methods of a 


new world. It 1s natural that the students 
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Princeton’s Beginning 

In 1906 R. R. Gailey, ’97, rich in ex- 
perience among the college men and of- 
ficials in Tientsin, accompanied by D. 
W. Edwards, ’04, rented a large pawn- 
shop on one of the main streets of Pe- 
king. A small group of young men of 
the student and merchant class were 
bound together in what was known as 
“The Green Age Association of Peking,” 
the Chinese translation of Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

Now, on the site of the pawnshop is 
a massive four-story building, one of the 
most imposing in the city. 


STUDENTS AT WORK IN THE COMMERCIAL COLLEGE CONDUCTED BY PRINCETON MEN 


should feel, as one of them expressed 
himself to me in a class in the Higher 
Normal College: “We have long de- 
pended upon the moral principles and 
sanctions of Confucianism. You see to 
what an ineffective state following these 
ancient precepts has brought us. Now 
we wish to find out the way to acquire 
modern industry, to gain wealth, to build 
up an army and navy and to have power, 
so that we may compete on equal terms 
with nations of Europe, with the United 
States and Japan.” It is not surprizing 
that after only nine years of contact with 
Western education, in the mdst of the 
COnfusion of a new-thought world and 
of new methods, young China overlooks 
the moral and religious foundation of 
Cur western civilization and life. 


young officials, Chinese who have stud- 
ied abroad, young merchants, altogether 
over two thousand of the picked, pro- 
gressive element of young China, are 
united in this great slub. They throng 
our social rooms, make use of our pool 
parlors, gymnasium, bowling alleys and 
shower baths. They live in our dormitor- 
ies, they attend lectures on every conceiv- 
able subject, which are held in the hall 
holding over a thousand people. They 
crowd our restaurant, where both Chi- 
nese and foreign food is served. In the 
summer months they swarm our roof 


garden where ice cream and drinks can 


be obtained. Last, but not least, they 
come in great numbers to see that indis- 
pensable feature of all modern life (so 
faithfully patronized also by Princeton 


College men, 
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undergraduates) the moving picture 
show. Often as many as twelve hundred 
crowd our auditorium to witness the 
antics of the indefatigable Charlie Chap- 
lin or to have the processes of a new 
world revealed to them by scientific and 
educational films. 


Its Significance 


The significance of this great Prince- 
ton Club for the social and moral welfare 
of the young men of the city can be 


be grasped only when it is realized that — 


hitherto the center for social and recre- 
ational life for many students and off- 
cials has been the licensed red-district. 
In the days before the erection of this 
building students and young officials 
justly said that there seemed no other 
spot for their dinners, games and even 
political discussions than this quarter, 
full of tea-houses, hotels, theaters and 
pool-rooms, The dual deficiencies of Chi- 
nese life, the lack of.an interesting home- 
life and the absence of wholesome recre- 
ation, have made possible the degrading 
influence of this section of Peking. China, 
once the most moral country known, has 
been thrown open to the influences of 
the West, and has added our temptations 
to her own. New drugs and drinks and 
diseases, hitherto unknown, have crept in 
alongside other innovations from the Oc- 
cident. 
cial ideals abroad, the influx in the great 
cities of thousands of young men for 
the first time free from the restraints of 
family or village life, the “new freedom” 
which has come in with the Republic, 
and in many cases the rejection of even 
the best in China’s past—all have com- 
bined to bring about an acute and dan- 
gerous situation. As competitor to all 
this stands Princeton’s social and recrea- 
tive club. 

To be true to Princeton’s ideal of 
scholarship, of course tthe work must 
have its educational side. Any alumnus 
touring the Orient would certainly be 
convinced that it had if he merely 
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A misunderstanding of the so- 
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passed by the outside of the building on 
a dark night. Lined up along the 
street are jinrickshaws, canvas-covered 


Peking carts drawn by mules, a ear- 


riage or two and even an automobile: 
the entry is stacked with bicycles: aj 
are the conveyances of 500 men and 
boys who are inside struggling with 
the rudiments of the English language, 
the key to Western learning and com- 
mercial success. In the beginners’ 
class a man of forty will be sitting 
perhaps by a lad of fifteen; a_ well- 
known professional man beside an ap- 
prentice. In one advanced class alone 
last winter were members from three 
of the government boards, a telephone 
operator, a librarian, a bank clerk, and 
the head of sanitation for the city. | 

These are the evening classes alone. 
In the daytime there is a regular com- 
mercial school of 200, all expenses of 
one hundred of these students covered 
by one Chinese philanthropist who has 
come to believe in the efficiency of 
the organization. Here are the ft- 


ture bankers and business men of the 


country. The first class is graduating 
this spring. Anyone who has had the 
slightest dealings with Chinese cur- 
rency—and, it goes without saying, got 
the worst of it—will agree that the 
training of young men in the only 
finance college of the capital is a great 
contribution to the business life of 
China. The added fact that the nation 
is just entering a new industrial age 
will give significance to this particular 
part of Princeton’s work. 


Chinese Leadership and Support 


It must not be imagined that fouf 
American Princeton men single-handed 
are conducting this great social and 
educational enterprise. That would be 
poor generalship. The men there are 
the advisors and inspirers of a staff 
of twenty-two Chinese cooperatofs. 
Moreover, for every dollar which 
Princeton men give for the support 
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of your foreign secretaries, the Chinese 
themselves give two and a half to cover 
the entire local expense of the work. 
Princeton sends $10,000 yearly, while 


the local budget of $25,000 is raised 


entirely from Chinese sources. Be- 
sides the large income from mémber- 
ship dues, dormitory rent and educa- 
tional fees, the Chinese officials and 
merchants of the city, who thoroughly 
believe in our work, subscribe liberally. 
Yuan Shih Kai personally contributed 
one thousand dollars a year, and each 
cabinet member gives a hundred. 

His Excellency Wellington V. K. 
Koo, the present Minister of the Chi- 
‘nese Government in Washington, says: 
“Princeton graduates have been ma- 
king their influence for good felt among 
the people whom they are helping. 
They have been encouraging the de- 
velopment of physical ‘education and 
have been using every opportunity to 
help develop the Chinese youth physi- 
cally, intellectually and morally; and 
their work is very much appreciated 
by the Chinese people, as is evidenced 
in the hearty way in which they are 
supporting this work.” 


Princeton Men Abeoed and Their 
Backing 


Several college generations are rep- 
resented in the Princeton Center staff 
in Peking: R. R. Gailey, 97; D.. W. 
Edwards, 04; J. S. Burgess, 05; A. N. 
Hoagland, 06, and D. W. Carruthers, 
15. A Chinese graduate student, Mr. 


Tong, has recently joined the force in 
Peking, and is to have special rela- 


tion to the large group of students who 
have returned from their studies 
abroad. These Princeton men in Pe- 


king are sent out by the Philadelphian 


Society through the International Com- 
mittee of the Young Men‘s Christian 
Association. Princeton’s over-seas in- 
terest is now a vital and integral part 
of the whole religious and social serv- 
ce program of the university at home. 
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The Chinese 
No American in China has a greater 
number of influential Chinese as_ his 
personal friends than “Bob” Gailey, the 


pioneer of Princeton’s work. Mr. 
Gailey’s early fame as Princeton’s All- 
American center on her victorious foot- 
ball teams has been far eclipsed by his 
national prestige in changing China. 


He has been instrumental in organiz- 


ing the local directorate of our Asso- 
ciation from the leading young pro- 
gressives of the capital, The Presi- 
dent, C, C. Wang, Ph.D., a Yale mah, 


is now head of the Board of Accounts — 


of the Chinese Government. The Vice- 
President is General Chang, Military 
Advisor to President Yuan and head 
of the great popular anti-opium move- 
ment, a man who went to England to 


adddress the British Parliament on the 


importation of opium. The treasurer is 


second in control of the National Bank 


of China, and the secretary has re- 
cently become head of the college 
department of the Government Uni- 
versity. | 

This organization of progressive 
Chinese has not confined its activi- 
ties to the walls of the building, but 
has taken the whole of Peking, with 
its million population, as its field 
The work of the physi- 
cal director, Amos N. Hoagland, ’06, 
illustrates this point. Our gymnasium 
is a beehive of calisthenic classes, bas- 
ketball games, and track events, but 
Hoagland has been reaching out toward 
the athletic development of the schools 
and colleges of the city. Intercollegiate 
basketball, track, and foothall have been 
organized. To a generation of students 
whose one idea was to burn the mid- 
night oil and feverishly to seek West- 


ern knowledge, we have brought the 
gospel of a wholesome physical devel- 


opment. To a class of men prey to 
the ravages of tuberculosis, we have 


shown the healing power of outdoor 


life. Students at first used to “quit” 
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if they saw that their team was. going 
to be beaten; to them has been brought 
the cooperative and loyal spirit of Old 


Nassau, that sees the game through 


and cheers both winner and loser alike. 

By permission of the Government, in 
the park surrounding the Altar of 
Heaven Princeton men helped organize 
the first national track meet of China. 
Last year Hoagland headed the Chinese 
national team, which in the Far East- 
ern Olympics in Shanghai, defeated the 
teams of Japan and the Philippines. 

In China the educated classes have, 
since the days of Confucius had grave 
scepticism on all religious questions. 
Confucius said “I can not under- 
stand man. How can I expect to give 
you any knowledge about the gods?” 
The influence of the wonderful trans- 
lations of Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, 
Adam Smith, and Mill, that were made 
forty years ago by the greatest living 
scholar of China, Yen Fu, have by un- 
warrantable inference added many new 
anti-religious arguments to traditional 
sceptical views. Moreover, according to 
a Chinese scholar who reads English, 
the distinctly religious references in 
Darwin’s writings are omitted alto- 
gether in the translation. The college 
students are all familiar in a superficial 
way with the general principles of these 
books and have assumed from them 


that the whole of modern scientific 


thought is against religion. Little or 
nothing of the more recent scientific 
literature which gives the spiritual im- 
plication of modern thought has yet 
found its way into the Chinese lan- 
guage. 

Forced to be leaders in colossal devel- 
opments along modern lines in education, 
in government, in social reform, and in 


industry, these young men are groping 


after the secrets of national strength, 
which can be found in religion and 
morality alone. 
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Inter-Church Campaign for College 
Men 

Convinced that for the sages of the 
New China and for the progress of the 
Christian Church, the time had come for 
concerted action in presenting the high- 
est ideals of a Christian civilization to 
these leaders of a new age, the Prince. 


ton group in Peking arranged for the 


visit of Mr. G. Sherwood Eddy, 
influential Chinese friends, 
permission was secured to erect a large 
mat-shed in the gardens of the Forbid- 
den City, a place no one of us had even 
entered before. Under the leadership 
of Princeton men, two hundred of the 
foreign and Chinese Christian leaders 
of the city were organized into training 
classes to prepare to meet the religious 
and moral problems of young men. A 
special course of study on fundamental 
Christian beliefs was prepared by one 
of the Princeton staff. On the day of 
Mr. Eddy’s first meeting, a half-holiday 
to all college men of the city was given 
by the Minister of Education, and four 
thousand of them, together with many 
of the younger officials, attended the 
first session. The lasting results were 
beyond all expectation. Jor eight 
months there was an average attend- 
ance of over five hundred in the group 
classes held in eleven different churches 
in the city. Four hundred other young 


men, who either refused to go inside a 


church or who had become interested 
in Christianity through other meetings, 
held their classes in our building. In 
many Churches of the city the result 
has bee that great numbers of a totally 
new social class, and that the leading 
class of China, have become active 
members, The whole Christian move- 
ment in Peking has assumed a new 
aspect through this campaign, and hith- 
erto unreached groups have been opened 
up to the influence of Christian activi- 
ties. 
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A City-Wide Social Service Program 


There is abroad among the young 
Chinese a most ardent patriotism. This 
‘ntense desire to help China has some- 
times found its expression in the cut- 
ting off of fingers in order to write, 
with blood, petitions to the Emperor. 
Frequently Chinese young men come to 
your Princeton representatives and say, 
“What can I do for my country? Will 
you not tell us by what methods we can 
make our nation strong and effective?” 

There is plently to be done in a na- 
tion where half the people scarely know 
where the next meal is to come from 
and where eighty per cent. can neither 
read nor write. Your Princeton dele- 

gates have endeavored to direct this 


splendid new patriotism into channels of - 


intelligent service. 

In 1912 a club of forty college men 
was organized, called the Peking Stu- 
dents’ Social Service Club. This has at 
present a membership of more than six 
hundred, drawn from nearly every col- 
lege in the city. It has opened and 
manned the first public playgrounds in 
China. It started five free night-schools 
for poor boys or college servants where 
all the teaching is the voluntary work 
of college men. It has sent out lec- 
turing teams to tell the people of the 
duties of citizenship in the new Repub- 
lic, to instruct them in hygiene and 
household sanitation and to warn them 
against the dangers of immorality. The 
Christian members of the club, who are 
relatively few in number, but the driv- 
ing power of the whole organization, 
have combined with the message of so- 
cial reform the deeper Gospel of Christ 
and His kingdom. One summer, lec- 
tures were held in the open playground 
for ten evenings, and the attendance of 
men, women and children who sat on 
mats to see lantern slides and to hear 
the lectures by the students averaged 
Over five hundred a night. 

For the most effective organization of 
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the college men of the city, the map has 
been divided into four sections, each 
college having its own sphere of in- 
fluence. One New Year’s Day fifty thou- 
sand moral reform and health calendars 


were distributed by five hundred col- 


lege men from house to house. The 


club members met in their own college, 


and going out two by two they covered 


the streets in their own special portion 


of the city. People who witnessed col- 


lege men for the first time in history 


doing the work of coolie and messenger 
were utterly astonished and concluded 
that a new spirit had gotten into the 
city. It had. 


Social Institutions of Peking 


lar more important than the work 
actually done by these college men is 
their beginning an accurate study of 


social conditions which will give the 
necessary information for a more com- 


prehensive and far-reaching social pro- 
gram. irst a careful survey of the 
forty social institutions of the capital 
was made, including poor-houses, or- 
phanages, industrial homes, hospitals 
and many other Chinese government in- 
stitutions. Some were run very well, 
others were in a horrible condition. It 
is the hope of the Princeton men to 
organize all working in these institu- 


tions into a social union of the city, 


wherein new and progressive methods 
shall be discust and where the plans 
shall be determined upon for the best 
possible use of the meager equipment 
already in China’s capital. 

A model orphanage, where fifty boys 
and fifty girls, many of them rescued 
from the Hankow fire, are educated 
along industrial lines, has been reorgan- 
ized under the leadership of the Prince- 


ton secretaries, and a group of Chinese. 


who have studied in America. It is be- 
ing conducted not only for the benefit 
of the children, but as a demonstra- 
tion of one model charitable institution. 
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Diverse Activities 


Many other forms of work have been 
entered into by the Princeton Center in 
Peking. It was they who rented a 
great temple, with its ample grounds, 
outside the walls of the city among the 
Western Hills. This has become the 
Northfield of China, and here each sum- 


mer several hundred students meet for | 


ten days and get refreshment of body 
and inspiration of soul. It is even whis- 
pered that they have lent a hand at 
conferences for girl students. 
under the leadership of one of the staff, 
D. W. Edwards, ’04, that there was 
organized the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for the Christian ministry of 
China. The Y. M. C. A.’s of ten schools 
of the city with a membership of over 
600 students have been made into a met- 
ropolitan system and supervised by the 
Princeton men. 

An account of the work for the In- 
ternational Guards, protecting their va- 
‘ious legations in Peking, would be a 
long story all of itself. Princeton for 
the last eight years has always had one 
of her graduates leading in athletic, edu- 
cational, social and religious activities 
for these men of many nations, now 
many of them on the battlefields of Eu- 
rope. To quote Mr. Frederick Moore, 
formerly of the Associated Press, ‘‘Pe- 


king would be a different place without 


the Princeton men and their work. . . 
I know of the work you do for the 
American and other soldiers of the Le- 
gation Guards in the Soldiers’ Y. M. 


C. A. That is the only public place. 


for the soldiers that is not a beer-hall 
or a brothel.” D. W. Carruthers, 715, 
is attacking this line of work vigorously. 

It is planned to have three or four 
of the best members of the graduating 
class of the year selected to go to Pe- 
king on a one-year term of service, to 


work among the English-speaking Chi- 


nese students of the capital, whether in 
athletics, social service, or in teaching 
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group classes in the study of Christian- 
ity. Already one member of the class 
of 1916 has decided to go out for a 
year, and that at his own expense. 


Princeton Just Beginning 


Princeton has made a good beginning 
but has only started to enter into the 
position of leadership which is _ poten- 
tially hers. ‘The equipment is entirely 
inadequate. We need another building 
in the great student center of the city, 
which is two miles from our present 
plant. We need four more Princeton 
men at once, one to cooperate in this 


great social and religious program of 


the city, one to help in the development 
of the boy-life of Peking, especially of 
twenty-five thousand primary school stu- 
dents. Two more men are needed for 
yeneral executive work in the new plant. 
They should be on language study at 
once, in order to be ready in two years 
for active work. Two Princeton gradu- 
ates are already available for these posi- 
tions if their salaries can be secured. 
We need financial support for the open- 
ing of the first social settlement of all 
China, for the equipment of a modern 
play-ground and athletic field and for 


meeting a large number of other minor 


needs. 

Up to the present time Princeton’s 
annual contribution to her Peking enter- 
prise has never exceeded $10,000, all of 
which has gone toward the budgets of 


her own men on the field; the Chinese 


have looked after the running expenses. 
Our undergraduates contributed this 
year one thousand dollars toward this 
work. 

There is no choicer field of oppor- 
tunity for service and influence in the 
world than the one entrusted to Prince- 
ton. It is an enterprise for which from 
many other sources it would not be dif- 
ficult to secure either men or money, 
but this is Princeton’s unique chance. 
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A GROUP OF COUNTRY PEOPLE IN GUERRERO, MEX:CO 


Reconstruction Mexico 


BY G. B. WINTON, D.D., NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Author of “‘Mexico To-day.” 


O aa HE affairs in connection 
with Mexico that have 
been of late most promi- 
nently brought to the at- 
tention of the American 


“2 public have not been the 
really important developments in that 
country. 

There is no reason for war between 
the United States and Mexico, and it is 
not desired by either of the govern- 


ments. Selfish and unpatriotic citizens 


of both nations have sought to bring 


about such a conflict and they have been. 


much aided by partizan politics in the 
United States and by a sort of national 
hysteria to which people seem subject 
when stirred up by the “yellow” press. 

Conditions in Mexico are nothing like 
so bad as they are usually represented. 
The gloomy pictures of Mexican affairs 
+ 4re painted by the exiled politicians of 
Mexico who throng the border cities of 


the United States, as well as New York 
and Washington, and who are aided in 
laying on the colors by the politicians 
who are trying to discredit the present 
administration. 

The northwestern corner of Mexico, 
especially the State of Chihuahua, has 
suffered a great deal. It has only two 
standard industries—stock-raising and 
mining. Its farming operations are lim- 
ited and precarious, depending almost 
wholly upon irrigation. Jt is thinly set- 
tled and hence lends itself to revolution- 
ary operations. It was there that Ma- 
dero nursed into life his armed move- 
ment against Diaz, which succeeded, let 
it not be forgotten, only through the 
open sympathy and cooperation of 
American citizens. To that same region 
returned the vain and overrated mule 
driver Orozco, when Madero gave him 
only $30.000 for his services instead of 
the $100,000 which he demanded. He 
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then organized his illiterate cowboy fol- 
lowers into a band of colorados (“reds,” 
because they carried a red flag and pro- 
fessed some sort of socialism), who 
robbed and harried the country for 
months. 

Later, when Madero’s friends began 
a revolution against the assassin usurper 
Huerta, another Chihuahua muleteer 
(and bandit, this time) forged forward 
and became a “general.” This was 
Francisco Villa, so called, His name is 
said to be Dorateo Arango. By reason 
of a strain of real military genius, he 
came to take a prominent part in the 


new revolution. But, like Orozco, he 


would not remain faithful to any prin- 
ciples or group longer than he was able 
to have his own arbitrary way. When 
he rebelled against Carranza, in the fall 
of 1914, it was a more serious matter 
than the defection of Orozco from Ma- 


dero. Yet within a year he too had 


been driven into the fastnesses of Chi- 
huahua, where for six months more he 
has again been vexing the countryside. 
Naturally affairs there are now a good 
deal demoralized, and in El Paso and 
along the border near there the corre- 
spondent can gather up harrowing 
stories of “conditions in Mexico,” which 
are perfectly true. 

For months there has been quiet in 


all the thickly settled States of the east- 


ern and southern parts of the great 
Mexican plateau. Such fighting as has 
taken place has been along the railway 
lines or high up in the mountain ranges. 


The farmers out on the plains have not 


been disturbed by it. The railways are 
cleared now, and the trains are running 
regularly. There is not much rolling 
stock left, and the tracks are in bad 
condition. But I get my daily paper 
promptly, five days from Mexico City to 
Nashville, and letters go to almost any 
part of the republic without serious de- 
lay. Any newspaper correspondent who 
really wants to know about “conditions 
in Mexico” can go to the capital by way 
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of Saltillo and San Luis Potosi and re- 
turn via Aguas Calientes, Torreon and 
Chihuahua, taking no risks jp 
doing so. 

The important matters in Mexico are 
the cohesion of the Carranza group of 
leaders, the solution of the monetary 
situation, the rehabilitation of the rajj. 


ways, and the final elimination of prj. 


gandage. The incursion of American 
troops in pursuit of a few bandits 4, 
important only in the risk it brought 
upon us of getting into an armed cop- 
flict with the whole Mexican people. It 
afforded, to be sure, a safety valve for 


the belligerency of our jingoes and gave 


our soldiers some excellent practice. 
Otherwise it amounted to nothing at all, 
We have run down and shot a few 
bandits—good riddance, no doubt, for 


which the Mexicans are duly grateful. 


But they could have done that | even bet- 
ter. The American “invasion” has 
given the enemies of Carranza in Mex- 
ico a pretext for nagging at him and 
enabled the bandit captains to recruit a 
number of innocent boys who believe 
that they are defending their country. 
The Big Bend raid was simply an in- 
cursion of thieves. People of that type 
infest that whole desolate, forsaken land. 
on both sides of the river and have from 
time immemorial. This band did not even 
own rifles nor leaden shot for their 
cheap shotguns. The soldiers they mur- 
dered were killed with brass slugs and 
pieces of nails. One who has been in 
Mexico recognizes at once the type of 
Mexican and the type of weapon identt- 
fied by this one fact. 

The Carranza government is holding 
together well. So long as the leaders 
agree and cooperate, no movement 
against it has the slightest chance of 
success. Obregon has charge of the 
army and seems to be on the best of 
terms both with Mr. Carranza (hie does 
not wish to be called “General” Cat- 
ranza) and with his subordinate gel 
erals. The leaders among these afé 
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Gonzales, in command at Mexico City, 
and Trevino, in charge of the border re- 
gion, headquarters at Torreon. The 
Foreign Secretary, Aguilar, is also a 
military man. He was in command be- 


government’s promise to pay instead of 
forcing it to borrow money abroad and 
thus come under obligation to foreigners. 
Just now a popular movement is on to 
reduce the government’s obligations by 


hes 
| 


This is one of the richest fields in the 


world and is not yet fully developed. 
~Durine 1915 35,010,000 barrels were ex- 
ported. I do not know the exact rate of 


fore Vera Cruz when that city was oc- destroying the old “greenbacks.” Clubs, j : : | 
cupied by our troops, Cabrera, the Sec- schools, patriotic societies and other or- i i 
retary of the Treasury, is a civilian, as ganizations hold public meetings from i | ae 
is Acuna, Secretary of the Interior. time to time to celebrate the burning of _ q 4 ie 
At the beginning Carranza and his as- bundles of bills contributed by their a | 
sociates could not effect a foreign loan. members. The government is also de- | 
‘They had no credit. So they financed stroying the old war issue as fast as i] a. 
their movement by means of government the notes are paid in. They are ac- : ) a) 
notes in the form of money. Carranza cepted by it for all forms of internal - a 
said that this was more equitable than revenue. It is hoped to eliminate them 1 | aa 
forced loans from a few, as it made all within a month or two. : | a | 
the citizens share the burden. Later, Meantime the country is prospering. a 
when it might have been possible to The new crop of corn will soon be in, ae 
negotiate a loan, the constitutionalist and danger of famine is practically over. ae 
government stuck to its plan of relying MRehabilitating the railroads is a good oh 
on fiat money. But meantime it had deal of a problem. Here perhaps more Paks 
got possession of the rich income of than at any other point is needed the co- \) 
the ports of entry, where duties are operation and guidance of American ot 
payable in silver, and also of huge rev- friends. It is unfortunate that strained i 
enue from exports of minerals, hides and _ political relations between the two coun- i | on 
petroleum. All minerals, especially zinc, tries continue to make such cooperation ii a 
copper, cyanides and iron have gone up difficult. 
in price by reason of the European war. We believe that a new day is dawn- ae 
The demand for some of them is enor- ing for educational and_ evangelistic t | i 
mous, and many of the mines are work- work. The revolution was aimed in part | a 
ing overtime, The production of coal against clericalism, which stands in Mex- 1 
oll in Mexico is in staggering figures. ico for the ignorance of the masses and i | i 


the donomination of the rich. It has 
opened the way anew for Protestantism, 
which always goes to the masses first, 
with its message of light and liberation. 


export tax, but understand that it 
amounts to over a dollar in silver to the 
barrel. It will be seen at once that 
the Carranza government is far from 
hankruptcy. 


There is naturally a good deal of 


The Protestant people in Mexico are sol- et 
idly behind the new movement, and a 
many of them are in places of influence — he 
in the government. Their integrity and 
intelligence have given them recognition. 
If we had educated still more boys and 


tans tte 


trouble with the merchandise over paper girls and impressed still a larger seg- Ta 
Money. The banking centers seem ment of the people with true ideals of 1] 
rather disappointed also because no righteousness and patriotism, much of a 
great loan has been negotiated. It is not the bloodshed and disorder of recent Wid 
at all clear, however, that Carranza and years would have been averted. We © | 1 | 
Cabrera have made a mistake. They are should get to work with vigor now to WH x 
_ appealing to the people of Mexico to provide against such things in the fu- Ht 
show their patriotism by accepting the ture. Wg 
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PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN MEXICO | 
The Foreign Workers in 1910 Compared With Those on the Field in July, 1916 


Out- 


SOCIETY Missionary Stations Stations; on Field, 


Missionaries Stations Occupied 
in June, 1916 


Force 1910 in1910 in 1910 1916 


Am, Society. ........ 1 
Am. Friends Bd. F. M..... 15 
Methodist Episcopal ....... 31 
Methodist Church (So.).... 55 


Mexico City, Pueblo, Guana} 
ico Ci ; Guanajua 
Mexico City, Guadalajara, 


Presbyterian Bd. F. M...... gs 
Presbyterian Church (South) 9 
Christian Woman’s Bd.... 16 
Protestant Episcopal........ 39. 


Mexico City, Merida. 


= 
=e 


- 


Southern Bapt. Conv....... 
international ¥. M. C. A... 14 
Pentecostal Church ........ 12 
Hephzibah Faith M. A....... 2 
AGV.......... 9 
Womens H. M: SS... 3 
Christian Missions ......... 6 


On 
— 
A 


NI 
wn 


| 
bo 


Mexico City and Guadalaj 

dUdldjara, 
Mexico City, Toluca, Juarez. 
Mexico City, Monterey, Chihuahua 


Ww 


In ten stations. 


The Missionary Situation 
Mexico 


LATEST REPORTS FROM THE MISSION HEADQUARTERS 


RMED intervention in 
Mexico might ultimately 
ps bring order out of chaos, 
i but it would be at heavy 
l) cost both to the Mexican 
people and to the United 
States. Certain factions on both sides 
of the border have been endeavoring 
to provoke a conflict but the two gov- 
ernments, the masses of the people and 
the Christian missionaries, have been 
working to preserve peace and to estab- 
lish an orderly government. 

There is a better way than the killing 
of men and the destruction of property. 
Carranza is endeavoring to establish an 
enlightened government and has selected 
able advisors for various official posts. 
The United States government could 


better afford to furnish $10,000,000 for - 


schools and constructive public improv- 
ments than the Big Northern Brother 
could afford to spend $200,000,000 and 


100,000 men in forcible destruction and 


reconstruction. The Mexicans need an 
exhibition of brotherly love rather than 
of brute force; they need enlightenment 
—not extermination. It is such a better 
course that will most surely convince 
them that we do not want to add to 
the United States territory at the ex- 
pense of Mexico. Fortunately, the way 
semes to be paved for a peaceful settle- 
ment of present difficulties. [Let Mext- 
can patriots agree among themselves in 
the support of a central government and 
an enlightened program and_ observe 
treaty obligations. Then prosperity will 
follow. 

The vast majority of the Mexicans 
want peace, but they are afraid the 


Americans will not allow them to ff 


tain their independence. The ignorant 
have a notion that “Gringoes” are weak 
and afraid but the- enlightened leaders 
know better. The better class of young 
Mexicans have tasted a new spirit, and 
demand liberty. Nine-tenths of the 
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people have no education and do not 
know the difference between a secular 
hook and a Bible. Until the Protestant 
Bible societies and misisonaries came 
there was only one edition of the Bible 


published in Mexico, and that was sold. 


at $150 per copy. Where they remain 
in rural districts, the people have high 
morals, but when they make their homes 
in cities, moral restrictions are easily 
thrown oft. 

Seventy languages and dialects are 
found among the Indians of Mexico, 
tho the official speech is Spanish. 
The polite speech was once French, but 
English has become popular. 
Among the thirty-seven families or 
tribes of Indians, only 
Yaquis, Tutos and the Mayas of Yuca- 
tan—are prone to go on the war path. 
The other tribes are peace-loving, and 
only arise when led by a religious or 
political fanatic who convinces them 
that their liberty is in danger. They 
also are rendered unaccountable by the 
native intoxicants, pulque, which is the 
juice of the of the maquey plant. Most 
of the Indians of Mexico are bantized 
pagans and, in rural regions, they are 
almost purely idolatrous. They have de- 
graded their religious forms until they 
are heathenish. 

General Carranza insists, as do his 
associates, that they are not anti-Chris- 
tian but are anti-clerical—that is, they 
object to the priests or church officials 
having any hand in politics. Forty years 
ago all Jesuits, nuns, and Catholic orders 
were expelled from Mexico and now any 
who remain are there illegally. Form- 
erly, the Protestants were persecuted, 
but now they are free and their religion 
is recognized. 

During the war many people have left 
the rural regions and have come to the 
large centers of population. They are 
Opprest by the constant disorders, and 
thus feel their human helplessness 
keenly. Men always turn to God in time 
of trouble. Hence the mission work was 
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never so prosperous. The people wel- 
come American Christians, believing 
that this type of religion will bring them 
liberty. In all the months of unsettled 
conditions very few Protestant churches 
have been damaged and these were as- 
sailed by fanatically led mobs. Protes- 
tants include many among the young 
leaders who have been trained in the 
mission day- and Sunday-schools. Mexi- 
cans are born preachers, and natural 
orators. 

Protestants also spur the native Ro- 
man Catholics to a purer type of Chris- 
tianity and hold the leaders in paths of 
lawful government. 


RECENT REPORTS FROM MIS- 
SIONARIES 
In reply to a letter sent to the various 


Protestant boards and socieies having 


missions in Mexico we have received 
the following communications (most of 
them dated about July 1): 


Protestant Episcopal Church 
‘We have not called the staff home, 
but have wired Bishop Aves (in Guada- 
lajara) and the Archdeacon to use every 
precaution to safeguard the members of 
the mission. We have had no word di- 
rectly from the field as to what action 

will be taken. | 
“The present disturbance in Mexico 
has been very damaging to our work. 
All of the English-speaking congrega- 
tions, with the exception of that in 
Mexico City, have been scattered; 
many of the Mex:can congregations 


have likewise been scattered. In some 


instances members of the congrega- 
tion have been carried off by maraud- 


ing bands. We do not know to what 


extent our property in the smaller towns, 


and especially the mountain districts 


-around Mexico City, has suffered. The 


Josephine Hooker School for Girls in 
Tacuba, one of the suburbs of Mexico 
City, was closed for a year or more, but 
was reopened last autumn with an at- 
tendance of about twenty girls. St. An- 
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drew’s School for Boys in Guadalajara 
was closed in 1914 and reopened about 
a year later with a reduced staff. It 
has had several visits from bandits and 
has suffered accordingly. The last letter 
from Bishop Aves indicated that he 
would probably be obliged to close the 
school building, but hoped to carry on 
the work in the buildings of a Congre- 
gational school, located within the city. 

“From a military point of view there 
can be only one result of war with Mex- 
ico; namely, Mexico’s defeat and to a 
certain extent her humiliation. Religi- 
ously and from the missionary point of 
view, unquestionably war with Mexico 
would set back considerably the work 
now under way, and perhaps put-an end 
to it for a period of years. On the other 
hand, may it not be possible that after 
Mexico had taken her punishment she 
would realize, as children often do, that 
those who administered the punishment 
were her best friends ?” 


Woman’s Baptist Home Mission 


“In Mexico, our attention of recent 
years has been given largely to the edu- 
cational work. We have large day 
schools in Monterey, Mexico City and 
Puebla, with a small day school at 
Guadalupe. In addition to these schools 
we have several native workers who are 
serving aS missionaries in connection 
with our missions. 

“Our school work has continued al- 


most interruptedly since the beginning 


of the difficulties. In Mexico City our 
American principal left at the beginning 
of the troubles and we secured a Mexi- 
can pastor to take charge of the school. 
This school has kept up well all through 
the months of disturbance, but now 
seems to be losing ground. Our school 
in Monterey had an American principal, 
whom we recalled two years ago, and 
we succeeded in finding a Mexican 
young man to take charge of the school. 
In Puebla, we have an American kinder- 
gartner, who is in charge of the day 


| August 
school, and two nurses, and are fortyp- 
ate in having an American pastor in 
charge of our Baptist church there, Oy, 
school in Puebla has been in splendiq 
condition all through the difficulties and 
because of the closing of the public 
schools since Christmas has numbered 
over 300 and. could have been double the 
size had we had the equipment and 
teachers. 

“The only thing in all the troubles 
in Mexico which our missionaries have 
feared most was war with the United 


States, or intervention. 


“Our work has not suffered as has 
been the case in some of the other de- 
nominations, because we have so many 
native workers and a smaller proportion 
of American representatives. It has 
been our expectation for the last year 
or two to greatly enlarge our work in 
Mexico, and we were looking for addi- 
tional teachers to send down this fall, 
but the present indications are that we 
will have to give up hopes of any ad- 
vance work until conditions are settled.” 


The American Board 


All of the American staff of mission- 
aries are out of Mexico now except 


Miss Lora F. Smith, who is at Hermo- 


sillo. All the other missionaries have 
been called home in accordance with the 
exprest wish of the United States gov- 
ernment. 

The work of the Board, while inter- 
rupted in some ways, has in others been 
stimulated. The sense of uncertainty 
has made people at all associated with 
the Mission even more eager for its 


ministration. Services have been largely 


attended, including prayer meetings. 
Work on new buildings has 
somewhat interrupted, tho plans for 
new buildings have been made, and 
negotiations started for the purchase 
of land for their erection. Out 
missionaries have deprecated United 
States intervention on the ground that 
it would antagonize the Mexicans ™. 
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general, and increase their suspicion of 
, spirit of aggression on the part of the 
United States in her dealings with Mex- 
‘o, Our missionaries have felt that the 
outlook for missionary work, when order 
was restored, was brighter than ever. 
The Roman Catholic hierarchy and 
their interests have been so attacked of 
late that the situation of Protestant 
missions has been improved. ~ 


Presbyterian Church (South) 


The work of the Southern Presby- 
terian Church in Mexico is in the two 
north border states of Tamaulipas and 
Neuvo Leon, and the stations occupied 
are: Linares, C. Victoria, Matamoras and 
Montemorelos. For two years past our 
missionaries have not attempted to live 
in Mexico. They have remained at 
points on the border and have made 
visits to the field as conditions admitted. 

Through all the troubles of the past 
two years the native church in our field 
has held together and carried on its 
work with vigor and success. The ab- 
sence of the missionaries except for the 
occasional visits they made, did not 


prove to be a disadvantage in every | 


respect. A new spirit of self-reliance 
seemed to be developed in the native 
church. Regular services were contin- 
ued in nearly all the churches, the day 
schools were kept in operation, some 
good evangelistic meetings were held, as 
the result of which many were brought 
into the church. 

The immediate result of war with the 
United States would inevitably be to 
inflame the hostility of the Mexican 
People towards Americans to such an 
*xtent that missionary work among them 
of any kind will be rendered impossible 
lor some time to come. If our country 
‘ould inaugurate a régime of kindness 
and justice in dealing with the Mexican 
People, I do not believe it would be very 
long before the opprest millions who 
Wve suffered so long at the hands of the 
‘W who have owned the country would 
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begin to realize and appreciate the benc- 
fit. I have become convinced that there 
is no hope for Mexico, or in anything 
except the Christian education of its il- 
literate masses. 


International Y. M. C. A. 


Barring financial difficulties, the past 
year—and two months in particular— 
have been the most fruitful ever experi- 
enced by the Associations in our three 
stations in Mexico, judging particularly 
by the depth and prevalence of genuine 
religious interest. The membership yas 
exceeded in volume also any previous 
period. Not counting Mexican secre- 


aries, we have three Americans in Mex- | 
ico City, all of whom are married, one 


in Monterey and one in Chihuahua, “ 
of the latter being single. We have tw 
new men under appointment for the lat- 
ter city. We are leaving to the discre- 
tion of the several men and their ad- 
visors whether or not they shall reiire 
from the field. 

War with Mexico could not fail to 
place our American secretaries in very 
delicate relations, tho their known 


friendship for the Mexican people would © 


protect them from violence. 


Southern Baptist Convention 

At present, we have in our South 
Mexican Mission Rev. J. E. Davis and 
wife in Mexico City and Rev. C. L. 
Neal and wife at Toluca. 
sionaries have remained in Mexico 
throughout the revolutionary period. A 
number of the other missionaries in the 
South Mexican Mission have felt that 
it was better for them to leave their 
stations. 

In our North Mexican field Rev. W. 
F. Hatchell is still in Juarez and Rev. 
J. S. Cheavans is at Eagle Pass, Texas. 


Others have returned to the United 


States. 

We have been conducting consider- 
able mission operations in the North 
Mexican field throughout the revolu- 
tionary period and the work has been 
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remarkably blest of the Lord through 
these distressing times. In fact, we have 
been deeply imprest with the remarkable 
success that has attended the labors of 
our foreign missionaries and their na- 
tive co-laborers. There were reported 
194 baptisms in our Mexican missions 
last year, which was about the average 
number for many years. We have been 


greatly pleased to witness the faithful-_ 


ness and effectiveness of our native 
brethren. In spite of the hardships they 
have had to endure, they have rendered 
a splendid account of themselves and 
have been very active in preaching the 
Gospel. The people have never been 
more receptive to the Gospel-preaching 
than they have been during the last year. 

I shudder at the thought of war with 
Mexico. I do pray that this threatened 
calamity may be averted. It would be a 
long drawn-out struggle and much blood- 
shed and the consequent embittering of 
the Mexicans against the people in the 
United States. At the same time, I 
realize that if there should be a war 
between the two countries, the ultimate 
result would be the opening of Mexico 
in a wider way to the Gospel message. 


Methodist Church (South) 


We have at present but two men in 
the interior of Mexico, the Superinten- 
dent of the Mexico City District and 


the Superintendent of the Guadalajara 


District. We have three other superin- 
tendents who have been looking after 
their work with more or less interrup- 
tion, namely: Superintendent of the 
Monterey District, Superintendent of 
the El Paso District and Superintendent 
of the Pacific Mexico Mission. These 
last three men have been living in border 
towns on the United States side. 

Several of our schools have gone on 
with little or no interruption and with 
good patronage under superintendence 
of native workers. 

In my judgment, war between the 
United States and Mexico would prove 
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disastrous to Protestant missions, Tp, 
forces which have produced the frictigy 
which have fomented the strife on 
stand ‘ready to finance the war as {., 
as Mexico is concerned, are hostile to 
Protestant missions and to democracy, 
The outcome of such a war will] almost 
inevitably strengthen the position of the 
anti-Protestant forces. If Carranza On 
the other hand could be encouraged and 
supported in this aged long struggle oj 
Mexico for independent and democratic 
government, Protestant missions would 
receive every encouragement and, upon 
his success, the doors of opportunity 
would be forever thrown wide open to 
the Christian forces of North America. 
The turn which the agitation has taken 
will doubtless be harmful to Protestant 
missions, even should war be averted 
Our devout and earnest prayer is tha 
we may escape war with torn and per- 
turbed Mexico. 


Methodist Episcopal Church 


There has been no real disturbance in 
our Missions, but our schools have been 
closed. | 

Up to July 1 we had twelve or more 
American workers in Mexico located at 
Guanajuato, Mexico City, Pachuca, 
Puebla. Since then, most of them have 
come home. | 

The United States would make a mis 
take to intervene because the peopl 
would at once be cemented against the 
United States, for all of them are heart: 
purposed to free their country of the 
land owners and to enjoy real liberty 
They are only divided concerning 
methods. They argue that the territot} 
loss of the former Mexican war will i 
duplicated if they do not utterly lo 
their independence. None but the Mex'- 
cans themselves can solve the disorder 
ing problems among them. These ve? 


disorders are the birth-struggles of 
better day. They are strong enough 1 
solve them ultimately. It would requ" 
100,000 soldiers and at Jeast five yea 
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to subjugate them at all. They would 
harass and destroy our troops in every 
conceivable way. They would stop at no 
measure known to the Indian to pick off 
our men and harass the army. We hope 
that war will be averted. 


Christian Woman’s Board of Missions 
A few years ago, we had sixteen 
American missionaries in Mexico. 
When the orders came, about three years 
ago, for Americans to come out of Mex- 
ico, our workers came away, many of 


them against their own wishes. We have 


been able to keep from four to six 
American missionaries in our station at 
Piedras Negras, just across the river 
from Eagle Pass, Texas. A telegram 
last week told us that they had all come 
across the river to Eagle Pass, bringing 
the little orphanage group with them, 
and their medical work also. 

In several towns where we had a good 
active church, I suppose there is really 
nothing left of our work except as it 
individuals. 
Some of the mining towns have been en- 
tirely broken up. 


Pentecostal Church of the Nazarene 
All of our American workers have re- 
turned to the United States. Our sta- 
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tion at Mexico City is in charge of a 
native physician and preacher. His last 
letter indicates that they are meeting 
with success, and that up to the time of 
his letter the work had continued unin- 
terrupted. We have three stations in 
Southern Mexico, but all have been 
closed. No doubt, the above also an- 


swers your fourth question as to the 
results of the disturbance among the 


Protestant work. Our missionary re- 
ports that he has a large hearing and 
that they have some real definite re- 
sults. 


Hephzibah Faith Missionary 


On account of disturbances two years 
ago in Mexico, our missionaries were 
compelled to leave the field. ‘Lhey were 
located in Tuxpam, and were in the 
midst of the disturbances for several 
weeks, and felt that the Lord signally 
worked for them in protecting them, and 
keeping them in peace in the midst of the 
trouble. Since then the country has 


been in such a disturbed condition, that 


we have not thought it best for them 
to return. There was a company of 


Christians to which they ministered, 
and they have kept in touch with them 


more or less by letter. 


“YE DID IT NOT” * 


BY C. MAUD BROWN | 


A poor blind man—he passed me by the 
wayside, 


He could 
away ; 
Soon he was lost to view, and then the 

day died, 


Soon on us both night’s dark’ning shad- 
Ows lay. 


not see me—how I turned 


But since that hour his list’ning face is 
ever 
Rising before me as I come and go, 


Why did I let him pass? He who will 
never, 


ass me again—no rivers backward flow. 


I might have cheered with unexpected 


indness 


hat lonely: heart whose hope had long 
been dead. 


>. 


"Reprinted from Rest and Reaping, 


And cast a gleam of sunshine on his blind- 
ness, 
Who by no kind or friendly hand was led. 


He passed me by so slowly, 
stumbling, 
His face as anxious with unspoken fear ; 
In heavy clouds a distant storm was rum- 
bling, 
And dangers that he knew not might be 
near. 


stopping, 


Why was I silent? Were the angels weep- 
ing! 
Was it not such the Saviour died to win; 
Poor, lonely, blind—Christ have you in His 
keeping, 
He would have helped i cae has 
been my sin, 
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engaged in any previous conflict. 


WAR’S WORST PERIL 


T is estimated that three million men 
—the flower of Europe, Canada and 
Australia, have already been killed or 
maimed in the great and deadly strife 
that is shaking the world. Fathers and 
mothers, sisters, wives and children give 


up their loved ones for their country’s 


sake, 

Every land is filled with mourning. 
The loss is unspeakable, for the carnage 
of war is awful. But this is not the 
greatest peril and price of war. 

There are five million men shut up in 
the prison camps of Europe and Asia. 
These outnumber the total armies ever 
The 
warring nations, prest on every side, 
find it impossible to provide suitable shel- 
ter, clothing, food and employment for 
these millions. Hundreds of thousands 
are encamped in prisons which can not 
be heated in the arctic winters. Many 
of the war prisoners, without recrea- 
tion or employment, and not knowing 


how long their confinement will last or 


what has become of their homes and fam- 


ilies, lose their health and their reason. 


They become broken down maniacs or 
embittered against God and mankind. 
Thousands of these prisoners die physical, 
mental and spiritual deaths. It is an 
awful consequence of war, and yet this 
is not the worst price that the nations 
are paying. | 

The most deadly and permeating peril 
is one not mentioned in the newspa- 


pers or war histories, and not often 


referred to in letters or reports. It is 
the peril that no government has ever 
yet laid adequate plans to overcome. It 
is a greater danger than lack of food 


and clothing; it is harder to combat than 
cold or heat; it is ten-fold more deadly 
than bullets; it is worse than typhus 
epidemics. Although it may not neces- 
sarily kill or maim, it as certainly de- 
stroys the efficiency of the soldiers. 
What is this deadly peril? , 

One-tenth of the troops passing 
through a certain port in Europe on their 
way to the front have been incapacitated 
for service because of venereal diseases 
contracted in that port. They were there 
on an average of only two weeks and had 
previously passed satisfactorily their 
physical tests. 

Their fight for character was lost be- 
fore they had struck their first blow for 
their country. A Christian officer on 
being compassionated because of the 
number of his men who had fallen in an 
exposed position in battle, replied that 
that loss was nothing compared with the 
loss of those men who had fallen through 
sin. Lord Kitchener in his addresses to 
troops warned them against the two 
deadliest enemies of the soldiers—intoxt- 
cants and immorality. 

This danger which besets the soldiers 
makes a veritable hell in the vicinity ot 
the camps, not only of Europe but of 
America. Before the troops arrived at 
the Mexican border, human vultures 
and vampires had preceded them to lay 
in wait for the boys and young mei 
In these camps, the drills and minor (lu- 
ties do not occupy all the day, and éll- 
nui and nervous desire for excitement 
and amusement often lead the young sol- 
diers into thoughless excesses that ! 
volve awful consequences. 

One hundred and fifty thousand Amer- 
ican troops are called to the Mexical 
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border. They are composed mostly of 
young men, some of them still in high 
school and not seasoned in character. If 
they yicld to temptations thrust in their 
way they will bring back in their bodies 
and souls the deadly results that will 
spread disease and death. 

What is to be done? Two things are 
necessary. irst, the Government must 
engage in a work of moral sanitation and 
do all in its power to keep away unmoral 
as well as physical contamination from 
the camps. But this is negative and not 
sufficient. 

Second, Christians and those most in- 
terested in the soldiers must provide for 


them healthful surroundings and occu- 
pations for them wherever possible. 


This work 1s being undertaken by the 
International Y. M. C. A. Already Dr. 
John Rk. Mott and his associates have 
established a wonderful work among the 
soldiers and war prisoners of Europe and 
Mesopotamia. He has recently called 
for fifty more secretaries. Mr. I*letcher 
S. Brockman, the associate general sec- 
retary, is undertaking to establish a sim- 
ilar work among the American troops on 
the Mexican border. Fifty buildings are 
needed as social centers in as many 
camps, and at least one hundred secre- 
taries. These buildings provide writing 
material—a_ great boon—and reading 


matter, games, music, refreshments and 


amusements. Moving picture machines 


are required for the long evenings, and 
athletic contests must be arranged. 
Special secretaries and evangelists are 
being enlisted to go from camp to camp 
directing the activities of the men and 
holding religious meetings and forming 
Bible classes. 
This is constructive work, the impor- 
tance of which is inestimable. The Y. 
M. C. A. asks only $200,000 to estab- 
lish and conduct this work up to January 
Ist—a paltry sum: compared with that 
spent on baseball and football or in actual 
Warfare. Great Britain alone is spending 
~ that amount in twenty minutes. The gov- 
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controlled by Christian leaders. 


| 


ernments could well afford to supply 
these social: centers and workers—for 
military efhciency—but they do not. It 


is well that they should be supplied by 


Christian men and women at home, and 
One 
man in New York has agreed to erect 
two buildings and to support four sec- 
retaries. Let others see the vision and 
respond to the call. Now is the time. 
When the troops return it will be too 
late. Gifts may be sent to the Interna- 
New York. Your son or brother or 
friend may be in danger. This great- 
est peril in war must be met by the 
prayers and sacrifices of Christians at 
home. 

CHRISTIAN WARFARE 
HREE hundred years ago Erasmus, 
in his introduction to “Enchiridion 

Militis Christiani,’ delivered a message 
on military methods which might be 


quoted as a newspaper dispatch from a 


missionary in Turkey to-day. He 
speaks of the true verity of Christ in 
view of the war against the Turks: 
“The best way and most effectual to 
overcome and win the Turks should be 
if they shall perceive that thing which 
Christ taught and exprest in His life to 
shine in us. lor, truly, it 1s not meet 
nor convenient to declare ourselves 
Christian men by this proof or token, 
if we kill very many, but rather if we 
save very many; nor,if we send thou- 
sands of heathen people to hell, but if 
we make many infidels faithful. Altho 
the chance of war should fall so 
luckily to us that we had gotten the vic- 
tory so should it be brought to pass that 
the Pope’s dominions and his cardinals 
might be enlarged, but not the kingdom 
of Christ, which finally flourisheth and 
is in prosperity if faith, Jove, peace and 
chastity be quick and strong. ..... In 
my mind it were the best, before we 
should try with them in battle, to at- 


tempt them with epistles and some little 
books.” 
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EUROPE—BRITISH ISLES 
British Laymen’s Movement and the War 


National Laymen’s Missionary 

Movement in Great Britain has been 
heavily crippled through the war. The 
secretary of the Scottish Movement has 
been under arms for more than a year 
and is now in command of a battalion; 
the secretary of the British Movement, 
Mr. T. R. W. Lunt having completed 
his training as an officer of the Royal 
Field Artillery, has gone to the front; 
Ireland has in the same way lost some 
leading workers. But the work goes 
on quietly and deeply, for men already 
weighted with heavy tasks are keeping 
it alive until its leaders can resume 
their posts. A specially interesting piece 
of work, a club at Barton-on-Sea in 


‘connection with the convalescent home 
for wounded Indian soldiers, has been 


carried to completion by the British 
Movement, and has won appreciation 
from the authorities and gratitude from 
the men.—C. M. S. Review: 


Missionary Giving in War Time 


W*" might have expected that dur- 
ing this year of suffering the 
British gifts to foreign missions would 
have fallen off. On the concrary, they 
have increased. 

The gross receipts of the Church 
Missionary Society for the year ending 
March 31 amounted to £382,948, which 
is £24,082 more than was received dur- 
ing the previous twelve months. There 
were 36,335 missionary-boxes issued 
from the Church Missionary House 


during the year. This figure is a rec- 


ord, the number issued during the 
previous year being 12,175. 


The International Review of Mis. 
sions states that the income of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel 
met its expenditures. The Wesleyan 
Methodist Society covered its expendi- 
tures and cleared off a deficit. The 
China Inland Mission increased its in- 


come. The London Missionary So- 


ciety (Congregational) passed through 
a crisis triumphantly. The Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society has paid its way. No 
missionary organization has had to 
be disbanded. 


Children’s League of Pity 


has worked out a plan 
for keeping the boys and the girls 
of that country interested in the wel- 
fare of children less fortunate than 
themselves. The movement known as 
the Scottish Children’s League of Pity 
began in 1893, and has since grown 
into a large national organization. It 
is really an auxiliary organization of 
the Scottish Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, and turns over 
practically all of the funds which it 
raises to that society. More than $216,- 
000 have been secured for child pro- 
tection since the league was started. 
The membership of the league is 
made up of children who are classed 
as juniors, if under 14 years of age, 
and seniors between that age and 18. 
The children are organized in groups 
or circles. These are found now in 
nearly every section of the country. 
The league has an associate member- 
ship for adults who are expected t0 
promote the work of the children’s 
society throughout Scotland. 
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THE CONTINENT 


Suffering in France and Belgium 


HE Commission for Relief in Bel- 

gium appeals to the American people 
to give largely in aid of the people in 
that portion of France occupied by the 
Germans. An area of over 1,200 square 
miles, with a population of 1,250,000, is 
dependent almost entirely on the Com- 
mission for food. Supplies are scarce, 
so that the slight aid the Commission 
‘s now able to give is wholly inadequate. 
Unless Americans furnish the needed 
help:the results will be tragic. This is 
but one more of the horrors of the awful 
struggle. 


The McAll Mission and the Boy Scouts 


ANY workers of the McAll Mis- 

sion are serving as chaplains in 
the army and the fleet, and not a few 
are in the trenches. While the salles 
are thus handicapped, the general com- 
mittee, most of whom are beyond the 
military age, are all working over- 
time, and the wives of the various 
agents throughout France are valiantly 
filling their husbands’ places as preach- 
ers, teachers, etc. Hundreds of McAll 
converts on the firing line have been 
acting as lay evangelists among their 
comrades. 

The war has opened a new field of 
endeavor to the McAll Mission because 
of the necessity for relief, and there- 
lor some of the salles now serve as 
hospitals. 
been utilized as a hospital. Many ou- 
vrowrs and cantines or meeting and eat- 
ing places for men and women have 
been opened. | 

It is interesting to note that the Boy 
Scout movement was introduced into 
France by a McAll man, and_ that 
the movement has done so much in the 
Way of solving the problem of the 
street boy that the man who started 
it has been elected to membership in 
the French Academy. 
Scouts have served in the army and 
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One of the chapel boats has 


Some of the 
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have acted as spies; others have been 
invaluable in connection with the Red 
Cross and Ambulance Department. 


Bibles Needed for Soldiers 


N an address before the Executive 

Committee of the World’s Sunday 
School Association, Dr. John R. Mott 
said, with reference to the present un- 
limited opportunity for the distribu- 
tion of the New Testament and the 
preaching of the Gospel among the 
men engaged in the European war: 
“In nearly thirty years of passing 
in and out among the nations, of stand- — 
ing before great citadels and great 
opportunities, | have never known any- 


thing to compare with the opportunity 


presented to us just now by the millions 
of men under arms and in the mili- 
tary prisons. 

“The place where the Gospel is 
needed most is the place where the 
men pause before going into battle, 
or where they come back to recupe- 
rate. If ever a man needs help, it is 
under those conditions.” 

Five cents will provide a soldier in 
the hospital, trench or prison camp 
with qa copy of the New Testament. 
Through contributions received from 
Sunday-school scholars and adults in 
the United States, the World’s Sunday 
School Association, in cooperation with 
the American Bible Society, has pro- 
vided nearly 500,000 Testaments and 
Gospels for the European soldiers. 
There is no limit to the number that 
are needed. 


Protestants in Rome 


THE Tribune de Genéve, apropos of 
the Pope’s recent words about 
Protestant churches in Rome, makes a 
little survey of these churches and their 
work. The English Baptists have three 
churches; the American Baptists, one; 
the American Methodists, one, besides 
large edifices containing orphan asy- 
lums, schools, printing offices, etc. The 
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English Wesleyans have one church. 
The Waldensians have two large struc- 


-tures—one of them a splendid temple 


recently erected by an American lady. 
Besides these Italian churches are the 
places of worship of the various Protes- 
tant colonies which are also attended 
by Italians. The beautiful American 
Episcopal Church of St. Paul, the three 
churches of the British Protestants, the 
German and the other chapels are of 
this type. The Salvation Army is 
about to open a People’s Home in one 
of the crowded quarters of the city. 
The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has a large fine building in a con- 
spicuous situation. Its management 1s 
of course Protestant, but its member- 
ship chiefly Catholic—Record of Chris- 
tian Work. 


Plight of Austrian Jews 


HE English Missionary, Feinsilber, 

has been allowed to continue his 
work among the Jews of Galicia and 
Buckowina undisturbed by the Austrian 
Government, He says the poverty and 
trouble among the 200,000 Jews of 
these provinces is indescribable. 
en and children are perishing for hun- 
ger everywhere; never in his life has 
he experienced such awful times, but he 
says that never in his life has he 
felt the presence and blessing of Christ 
as much as now.—lsraels Muissionen. 


MOSLEMS IN ASIA 


American Hospitals in Turkey 


NDER normal circumstances the 
American Board maintains nine 
hospitals and ten dispensaries in the 
Turkish Empire in which in the year 
before the present war 39,503 patients 
were received and 134,357 treatments 
At the end of 1914 eleven phy- 
sicians, missionaries of the Board, were 
in Turkey, three of them being women. 
As soon as the war broke out the 
American hospitals were offered for 
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Red Cross work and the usual] Staff 
as well as many missionaries besides 
joined in caring for the wounded anq 
the grievously sick. Three of the 
Board’s most skilful and valued doctors 
have died during the year; most of the 
others have suffered from typhus or 


other epidemic diseases. 


The death, from overwork and ty. 


phus, of Dr. Fred D. Shepard, of 


tab, a physician whose life and work 
were known far and wide, left the fy 
hospital at Aintab in the hands of Dy 
Caroline Hamilton, who had typhus, but 
is up and at work again, with the help 
of orderlies furnished by the military 
authorities and some assistance from an 
Armenian staff doctor. 

Notwithstanding deaths and removals, 
all the Board’s hospitals, with the ex- 
ception of the one in Van, are in opera- 
tion to-day. © 


Things that Remain in Turkey 


HE American Board has issued a 
leaflet which reveals the influence - 

of the Armenian martyrs. 
Men and women, young men and 
maidens, college professors, preachers, 
Bible-women, down to the humblest 
church-member, proved faithful unto 
death, They bore their unanswerable 
witness before the Turkish official and 
the Mohammedan populace. It could 
not but make its impress; it can not be 
forgotten; it will be an abiding spiritual 
force in the land. 
The prestige of the missions and the 
missionaries also remains; not only re- 
mains, but has tremendously increased, 
partly because of their personal charac- 
ters and partly owing to their achiev- 

ments in relief work. | 
The continuance of the schools and 
higher institutions of learning 1s remark- 
able. It is true that many, especially of 
the lower schools, have been closed fot 
the lack of both pupils and_ teachers. 
But many of the higher schools, and al- 
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most all the colleges have been running, 
tho usually with a lessened roll of stu- 
dents and fewer instructors. For these 
and other reasons, it is believed that the 
future will hold greater opportunities in 
the Turkish Empire than have ever been 
known. | 


The Future of the Armenians 


N his recent treatment of the Armenian 


people, the Turk has been seen at his’ 


worst; in his most cruel and fanatic 
temper. He has struck his Armenian 
subjects indiscriminately, remorselessly, 
and with murderous intent. He has 
done his best, say those who know the 
situation, to clear his land of a people 
whose thrift, industry, patience and 
growing prosperity made him insanely 
jealous. He has done it even to his own 
hurt, as he has robbed his country of its 
efficient men; from many a city and 
town the shoemaker, the tailor, the baker, 
the dentist, the artizan, the banker, al! 
are gone; and the Turks are crying out 


ruefully, “Who will work for us?” But. 


they are a hardy and prolific people; in- 
dustrious, thrifty, ambitious;-give them 


half a chance and they are bound to — 


recuperate. If it be made possible for 
them to return to the land and to dwell 
in it, they will reestablish themselves and 
rebuild their fortunes. Solidified and 
chastened by what they have suffered, 
they will be yet more amenable to the 
preaching of the Gospel and the ministry 
of Christian helpfulness. If the mingled 
fear and hate in which for generations 
they have borne the yoke of the op- 
pressor shall be removed by their en- 
franchisement from his power, who can 
estimate what a force they may become 
for the implanting of a vital Christianity 
in the nearer East. 


The Jews and Palestine 


greatest conference ever held in 
connection with the Zionist move- 
ment met in the spring in Boston, when 
~ some seven thousand delegates repeatedly 
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filled the Mechanic's Hall, the largest 
auditoriuminthe city. The dominant note 
was: “We have arrived at the psycho- 
logical moment to possess Palestine for 
the new Davidic kingdom.” The steamer 
wnich conveyed the New York delegates 
tu Boston is said to have tlown the 
Jewish flag at her masthead. Quite apart 
from the Zionist organization, a wide- 
spread movement has been set on foot in 
Italy, known as Pro Causa Hebraica. 
The object of this movement is to im- 
press Christian public opinion in the civ- 
ilized world with the immediate necessity 
of solving the Jewish problem by the 
establishment of a Jewish autonomous 
state in Palestine. | 


Heroism of Persian Christians 


N recalling the heroism of the mission- 
aries in Urumia and other Persian 
cities, it should not be forgotten how 
ably their efforts were seconded by some 


of their Persian colleagues. 


One of the native physicians received 
a martyr’s crown in the village of Khan- 
ishan. Il*our died during the epidemic. 
The devotion of the native Christians is 
worthy of all praise. One of the native 
physicians was the assistant in the hos- 


pital, where he had been since his grad-— 


uation in 1908, and was a most faithful 
and efficient man. During the first awful 
days of fear, murder, and rapine, it was 
his hands that drest and re-drest most 
of the wounded, with the help of medical 
students; he thought little of himself and 


wore himself out until he could not eat, 


keeping on at his work for three days 
after he began to be ill. His life was 
given in the noblest self-sacrifice and 


-many people will remember him with 


deep affection. Another was a refugee 
in the mission compound. His wife, a 
graduate of medicine in America, in spite 
of the death of her husband and two 
children, kept bravely on with her work 
trying to relieve the suffering, especially 
of the women and girls, | 
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INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON 


To Educate the Outcaste 


‘ E of our great needs,” the Rev. 
J. P. Butlin, of Aurangabad, wrote 
recently “is the education of the Indian 
Church in our district.” There are some 
1,500 Christians scattered over many 


hundreds, of square miles in 83 villages, 


in many of which there is not even a 
government school. In consequence a 
large community is growing up in igno- 
rance of the knowledge of God. Of the 
position of the outcaste just come from 
heathenism, Mr. Butlin writes: “It is 
an axiom of Hinduism that no outcaste 
ought ever to read, write, or, in fact, 
be educated. Suppose by any chance 
there is a government school, or even 


private school, in the village, the Brah- 


man master (the master is invariably a 
Brahman) will throw all the materials 
toward the outcaste, i.e., slate, pencil, 
etc., or at any rate put them on the 


ground, taking care never to touch him. 
_ The boy has to sit a considerable distance 


away from the caste boys for fear of de- 
filement. 
ular attention whereby he may get on, 
the master would consider that a sin and 
If in spite of all the draw- 
backs put in his way the poor boy does 
manage to read—‘Well, of course it 
can’t be helped; who can fight against 
fate’? It is quite true that all this is 
against the law, but who is to see that 
the law is carried on when the whole 
public opinion of the village is on the 
side of the Grahman’”? 


_ An Indian Christian Community 


“VWV® are always hoping that India 

will think out and interpret Chris- 
tianity for herself, not rejecting the 
mighty heritage of the past, but seeing 
the message both of the Bible and the 
Church through Indian eyes, growing or- 
ganically from within, not mechanically 
from without. I see real signs,” writes 
the Bishop of Lahore, “of this being 
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done in Batemanabad, a Panjab village 
with about five hundred inhabitants. 
There is a little company that haye 
banded themselves together to seek ty 
prove the fulness of what Christ means. 
One of their leaders, a mystic through 
and through, has made for himself a 
cross of many-colored woods, which he 
carries with him wherever he goes, to 
remind himself and others of the One 
‘Whose he is, and Whom he serves.’ 
“They meet daily and sit sometimes 
half through the night singing and pray- 
ing andexhorting. Their main purpose is 
evangelization. There are Sikh villages 
round where they get a friendly welcome, 
I fancy largely because of their beauti- 
ful singing, and where there is a real 
movement towards Christianity. One of 
the villagers has written a metrical ver- 


sion of St. Luke’s Gospel in Panjabi. 


The Psalms in their Panjabi version are 


an integral part of-their life. 


The Salvation Army in India 


HE recent’ visitors to Mr. Higgin- 
bottom’s demonstrate farm is con- 
nection with Allahabad College included 


~ Commissioner Booth-Tucker, head of the 


Salvation Army in India. He was in 
the Civil Service and had already risen 
high; he would probably have been 
Lieut.-Governor and a Knight, but gave 
it up for the Salvation Army. He goes 
barefooted and wears sandals, and a tur- 
ban, on which is written “Mukti Many” 
(Salvation Army). He gave a splendid 
talk to the students on service, and they 
all crowded round to know how they 
could help him without becoming Chris- 
tians!' The Salvation Army has 7,000 
people of the criminal tribes, given into 
their complete care by the Government, 


“and Booth-Tucker told Mr. Higgin- 


botham that if he were beginning his mis- 
sionary service in India again, he would 
go into his work. He said that is the 
Gospel India needs, He is going to send 
twelve men regularly to learn agricul- 
ture to teach the criminals, and perhaps 
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the Salvation Army will assist in the 
support of the farm. 


Christian Endeavor in India 


'-HRISTIAN Endeavor membership 
in India has more than doubled in 
the last ten years. In 1905 there were 
750 societies registered; now there are 
1678. The membership in 1905 was 22,- 
099: it is now 48,124. Twenty-three out 
of the 50 members of the Christian En- 
deavor Council and three of the 10 
members of the Executive Committee are 
native Indians. In the local societies 
most of the work is done by the Indian 
Christians, thus giving the maximum op- 
portunity for training to those who will 
make up the future church of India. 
When the National Missionary Coun- 
cil for India was organized recently, a 
sub-committee was appointed on work 
among young people. Of this commit- 
tee Rev. William Carey is chairman, and 
other members include Rev. Herbert Hal- 
liwell, general secretary, and Rev. George 
W. Brown, Ph.D., treasurer of the India 
Christian Endeavor Union. 


On the Afghan Frontier 


we the Afghans do not permit 
Christians to live and work on their 
land, they are friendly to the British 
government. 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Francis Younghusband, 
leader of the mission to Tibet in 1904, 
and for many years in Government ser- 
vice in India, recently told of unfriendly 
attempts to stir up trouble among the 
warlike and hot-blooded tribesmen on the 
northwest frontier of India. He said in 
part: | 
| “There is always in Afghanistan a sec- 
tion bitterly and fanatically opposed to 
any friendship between Afghans and 
British. Both Turks and Germans na- 
turally set to work on this material, and 
tried to raise a Jehad, a Holy War. 
They hoped to start off these Afghans, 
and with them thousands of headstrong 


tribesmen, in the wake of the great con-_ 


querors of the past in one great ava- 
lanche of invasion upon the open plains 
of India. But nearly twenty-two months 
have gone by and the project has not yet 
materialized. There have been raids and 
fights upon the frontier—seven serious 
attacks by independent tribesmen. But 
there are no two years when there are 
not raids and fights. And the great out- 
standing fact is that the Amir of Af- 
ghanistan stood stedfastly by the assur- 
ance of neutrality which he gave Lord 
Hardinge at the outbreak of the war.” 


A New Judson Memorial in Burma 


MASSIVE block of marble, seven 
feet in length, “has been placed to 


mark the site of the Ava prison where 


Adorniam Judson suffered in 1824. The 
monument, set on a plot of ground nearly 
two acres in extent, is the gift of Dr. 
Henry M. Sanders of New York, who in 
addition will erect a rest house for 
travelers and for the religious instruc- 
tion of wayfarers; walks will be laid 
out, and shade trees planted. ‘The rest 
house will measure twenty-one by four- 
teen feet, while the old prison was forty 
by thirty feet square. The smaller build- 


ing will permit the introduction of cer- 


tain architectural features desirable in 
a landscape somewhat severe. It will be 
made of mason work and steel beams and 
will last a century. A considerable sum 
will be wisely invested to secure an an- 
nual income for the perpetual care of the 


place. The entire cost will probably be 
between 5,000 and 6,000 rupees. 


Tamil Coolies in Ceylon 


Tee growth of the tea and rubber 
industries in Ceylon has brought to 


the island hundreds of thousands of Ta- 


mil coolies to work on the estates. A 
special mission to this class has been 
instituted, dividing the island into three 
sections. Mr. Butterfield, an Anglican 
clergyman in charge of the Central di- 
vision, has fourteen districts to oversee. 
Here are nearly 1,000 estates with a pop- 
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ulation of 200,000 non-Christian coolies. 
He has in his staff two school-teachers, 
one Tamil assistant, and sixteen cate- 
chists to work this vast field. | 

Much help is given the Central divi- 


sion by the Tea Coolie Mission in London 


which supports five catechists. Many 
of the planters in Ceylon cooperate with 
the missionaries. Other superintendents 
oppose them. Preaching services are held 
for the coolies on the muster grounds be- 
fore they scatter for the day’s work and 
in their “lines” when they have finished 
for the day. There is a considerable 
purchase of the Scripture and distribu- 
tion of evangelical handbills. No gen- 
eral turning to Christ has yet been re- 
ported, but there are sporadic conver- 


sions.—A Record of Christian Work. 


SIAM AND LOOS 


Evil Spirits and Doctors in Siam 

HE doctors of the Presbyterian hos- 

pitals in Siam send home various in- 
teresting items of news. Doctor Park of 


Prae describes the case of a woman who 


came to his hospital saying that there 
was a spirit in her abdomen. The spirit- 
doctor had told her so and given her 
many kinds of treatment. The spirit 


proved to be a cyst which discharged, | 
when drained, three gallons of fluid. The 


patient returned home in good health, to 
the great astonishment of her friends. 
“We have had many visitors to inspect 


the spirit now preserved in_ spirits.” 


Doctor Mason of Chiengmai speaks of 
many patients brought to his hospital 
as a last resort, unfortunates who other- 
wise would die on the streets. “Such 
we have not only to feed but to bury as 
well.” 


Christian Fraternity in Siam 


W°* find a note of Christian unity 
in the Siamese jungle. “In Muang 
Yawng,” writes a Presbyterian mission- 
ary, “we met four Baptist helpers and 
found them and their converts as cordial 
as ever. They attended communion in 
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both places where we celebrated it and 
all communed. By invitation one of 
their helpers distributed the cups.” Pres. 


-byterian and Baptist converts haye all 


agreed among themselves to “know no 
sides.” They say they are “all on Jesyy 
side.” A proposal is made to make The 
White Elephant, the organ of the South 
Siam Mission, a union organ for all mis- 
sions working in the country. “If jt jg 
possible,” says the report, “to secure the 
cooperation of societies at work in 
Burma on the west and in French Indo- 
China on the east, a periodical repre- 
senting all Protestant missionary work 
in Indo-China, as the Chinese Recorder 
in China, might be established.” Every- 
one who reads the Recorder would re- 


joice to see it duplicated in the countries 
south of China. 


CHINA 


Chinese Christians In Business 
NOTABLE illustration of Christian- 
ity in business is afforded by the 
Hongkong China Company, a firm of 
Chinese operating in Hongkong and 


Shanghai with a capital of $750,000. Its 


four-story department store and_five- 
story hotel in Shanghai will be completed 
early in 1917, and its six-story store 
in Canton is already open for business. 
Elevators and roof gardens are fea- 
tures of each building. 

Christianity is being lived by both 


employers and employes in the Canton 


establishment, which is known locally as 
the store of the Sincere Company. 
Christian employes have formed a S0- 
ciety called “The Sincere Christian As- 
sociation,” which makes itself respons! 
ble for the morals of the young men em- 
ployed by training them in Christian 
principles. Physical, mental and moral 
instruction is given, a special night school 
having been opened. A weekly and 
monthly newspaper 1s issued by this s0- 
ciety. ‘The Christians in this estab- 
lishment consider personal work and 
mutual helpfulness their heaven-born 
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duty,” declares a Chinese writer in The 
Chinese Christian Intelligencer. 

A similar society exists in another 
large Canton institution, the store of the 
‘True Light Company.” Every Sunday 
night a lecture is given or a discussion 
on a worth-while subject held by the 
members. More than thirty have joined 
a Bible class. 


A Christian Chinese Weekly 


«THE general excellence of the J/n- 
A telligencer causes men to honor 
Chinese Christians.” So writes Mr. Kao, 


a prominent business man in China, con-— 


cerning the Chinese Christian Intelli- 
gencer, a weekly, giving both religious 


and general news, which is published by. 


the American Presbyterian Mission. Mr. 
Kao commends the paper still further, as 
follows: | 

“The /ntelligencer has brought life and 
activity to the Chinese Church. A few 
years ago Chinese Christians were un- 
acquainted with each other and _ their 
work was individual and isolated. Your 
paper has changed all that. Not only has 
it linked together the Chinese Church in 
different parts of China, but it has in- 
spired members to greater effort. Re- 
ports of revivals throughout the country 
published in the paper have moved the 
people to greater activity. It has wid- 
ened the intellectual horizon, explained 
the difficult parts of the Bible, and by its 
articles on the regulation of home life 
and conduct elevated the home.” 


The Gospel for Chinese Postal Officials 


R. S. M. ZWEMER tells in the 

Christian Herald of an effort to 
Meet the spiritual needs of the post-office 
employes in China: 

“Through our little ‘Gospel Mail’ mag- 
azine, which goes to the post-offices 
throughout the Chinese Empire, we have 
the great privilege of sending the glad 
tidings to many intelligent and thought- 
ful Chinamen who have no other means 
of spiritual help. It may be they are a 
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hundred miles from any missionary; but 
the ‘Gospel Mail’ finds them out, because 
they are postal officials, and, as every 
number puts them in communication with 
our missionary at Shanghai, they can, 


after reading these messages, write to 


him of their soul's needs. A good many, 
from all parts of China, take advantage 
of this; and very touching is the soul- 
hunger revealed in these communica- 
tions. One man registered his letter to 
insure its reaching our missionary—Mr. 
Heal—because it contained that all-im- 


portant question, ‘What must I do to be 
saved?” | 


Chinese Women as Rihie-Ctass Teachers 


HIE women of China, following in the 
steps of their American sisters, are 
training for leadership in the Adult Bi- 
ble Class work of their country, says the 
World Sunday-school Association. Dur- 


ing the past year, five Bible Training 


Conferences have been held in China 
as an outgrowth of the evangelistic 
movement inaugurated by Mr. Eddy. 
No women were in attendance at the 
first two of these conferences, which 
were held in Kuling and Mukden; while 
the last three, held in Swatow, Canton 
and were all attended by 
women. Two Bible Conferences, one in 
Kuling and one in North China, are 
now being held especially for women. 
American methods of Sunday-school or- 
ganization are taught in these confer- 
ences, as these methods are found to be 
especially adapted to the Chinese. The 
women, who are trained in these con- 
ferences, will, in their turn, organize 
classes which will be centers of service 
for other women. 
Careful “follow-up” work is planned 
for each of these Bible conferences. 
The Swatow Conference will have eleven 
“follow-up” meetings, the Canton Con- 
ference, fourteen, while the loochow 
Sunday-school Union, with the various 


Chinese Sunday-school secretaries em-_ 


ployed by the several denominations, 
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will be able efficiently to follow up the 
good conference held there. 


Morphia Succeeds Opium 


‘a tour through the districts 

around Peking, a report on opium 
and morphia consumption has been pre- 
pared: and sent to the National Opium 
Prohibition Society by Mr. Fu, Engi- 
neer-in-Chief of the Hua Hsing Mining 
Company. Among other things the re- 
port says that in the south of Peking 
opium has almost entirely disappeared, 
but morphia has taken its place. Among 
the poor, five coppers is paid for each 
hypodermic injection, whereas the rich 
usually go to Tientsin and lay in a 
stock for themselves. It is sold in nearly 
every Japanese drug shop in Tientsin at 
about ten dollars an ounce, and retailed 
in the districts at about ten times that 
amount. The trade is such a profitable 
one that the Yamen runners find it 
worth their while to keep their mouths 
shut, 

A missionary living near the border 
of lower Mongolia reports similar con- 
ditions, as follows: 

“Japanese are busy selling morphia 
and syringes, surreptitiously; and re- 
cently one of their victims came to the 


hospital, a broken wreck of a splendid 


young fellow. The Chinese have stamp- 
ed out opium in this province and all the 


cases I get are through smuggled 
Opium.” 


JAPAN—CHOSEN 


Japanese Tributes to Bishop Harris | 
HE farewell banquet which was 
given for ‘Bishop Harris of the 

Methodist Church by a notable company 
of Japanese was an illustration of the 
place which a missionary may come to 
occupy in the land of his adoption. 

The government had exprest apprecia- 

tion of Bishop Harris by presenting to 
him the Third Order of the Rising Sun; 
and at the banquet he received the 
Second Order of the Sacred Treasure. 
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Baron Ishii spoke most warmly of 
Bishop Harris's life and work, and said. 
“If all Americans were as open to the 
Japanese as Bishop Harris is, and if the 
Japanese respected all Americans ag 
they respect Bishop Harris, there wouylq 
be permanent friendship between the 
two nations. There could be no graye 
questions arising between them.” 

Bishop Harris is to return to Japan 
to spend his years in promoting a cordia] 
relationship between Japan and America. — 
He will have the opportunity to develop 
a better understanding and appreciation 
of Christianity through his approach to 
the leadership of Japan. He plans to 
give a large portion of his time and 
influence to make the World’s Sunday- 
school Convention the most important 
world gathering ever held in Japan, be- 
cause of its historical, strategical and 
uniting value following the greatest war 
in history. : 


A Christian Leper Poet 


HE Japanese government maintains 
a hospital for lepers at Oshima, a 
small island near Takamatsu. Most of 
the lepers, when they come to this institu- 
tion, are very bigoted Buddhists, and 


they actually drove away the Christian 


superintendent six years ago, and re- 
quested the missionaries to discontinue 
their visits. So for nearly two years no 
Christian work was done there, and then 
there came a request to come again from 
the lepers themselves, and now the place 
is visited regularly every month. Prac- 
tically all of the patients are now at least 
tolerant toward Christianity. Six men 
have been baptized and about fifteen 
have become so interested that they at- 
tend all the meetings. Among the bap- 
tized Christians is one Nagata San, who 
has had the disease for many years and 
is in a serious condition. He 1s not only 
a Christian of nearly two years expetl- 
ence, but is also a poet, and it is his de- 
light to write for the little paper pub- 
lished by the Takamatsu Christians. 
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His Citizenship Restored 


OME years ago a criminal who was 

in prison nine times became a Chris- 
tian. Upon his release he started a home 
for discharged prisoners. He had been 
a pickpocket, and one time had stolen 
seven watches in the course of a half- 
hour's railway journey. He has lived 
an exemplary Christian life. He has a 
beautiful family, His children like Sun- 
day better than any day in the week 


because it is the Lord’s Day. At the . 


coronation the emperor honored this man 
by wiping out all records of his misdeeds 
and by restoring to him all citizen's 
rights and privileges. When he came to 
Tokyo to give thanks, the Home De- 
partment officials recognized his wonder- 
ful change in character as a result of 
his having firmly accepted the teachings 
of Christ. | 


Baddhict Opposition to Christian Sunday- 


schools 


eg inovement on the part of the 

buddhists in Japan to keep the 
children away from the Christian Sun- 
day-schools is growing rapidly. Mr. 
H. Ik. Coleman, who was sent to Japan 
last fall by the World’s Sunday-school 
Association, as Educational. Secretary 
for the Empire, writes that, according 
to investigation, there are about 680 
Buddhist Sunday - schools 
the country, with an enrolment of 110,- 
009 children. The Buddhists plan to 
bring their Sunday-school membership 
to 228,000. 

In commemoration of the recent coro- 
nation, a Buddhist Sunday-school has 
been opened in the Temple of Nishi Hon- 
ganji, Tokyo, which is attended weekly 
by about three hundred children. For 
the program of service at the Honganji, 
the children at first sing songs in praise 
of the Buddha in front of the statue. 
The teacher then gives a simple lecture 
on some part of the Buddhist books 
and tells some Buddhist story or inter- 
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esting fable in which educational in- 
struction is involved, 


Japan and Sunday-schools 


are still in progress 

at Tokyo, Japan, for the World’s 
Eighth Sunday-school Convention, in 
spite of the fact that the date is deferred 
until after the close of the European 
war. The Japanese Committee, of 
which Marquis Okuma, premier of the 
Empire, is chairman, and Baron Shi- 
busawa, Japan’s foremost financier, is 
vice-chairman, has already raised $32,- 


OOO for the reception and entertainment 


of the delegates. 
But meantime Japanese Christians 
are making striking progress in Sun- 


day-school methods, have opened in 


Tokyo in February a training school 
for Sunday-school workers, which now 
has 140 students. 

The full course covers two years, and 
graduation from the school requires the 


completion of ten courses, an average 


of eighty per cent. in attendance and 
seventy per cent. in class work. 


“Better Babies” in Korea 


6 E have just closed our baby show 


at Songdo,” writes a missionary 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. “In 


more ways than one it was a howling 


success. Each mother was nervously 
eager to have her ‘best-ever’ baby come 


up to the required standard. The little 
ones were classified according to age 


into six divisions. These forty-four 


small citizens were sub-classified accord- 


ing to sex, weight, height, chest and 
In each section 
appeared a big poster giving detailed in- 
formation as to the points included in 
the scientific care of infants. The doc- 
tors patiently explained these points to 
a group of enthusiastic mothers, stress- 
ing the most common deficiencies and 
suggesting their remedy. Critical judges 
carefully examined each child and de- 
cided as to the winner, and the mother 
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of the ‘banner baby’ was warmly con- 
sratulated.” 


Soul Winning—How They Do It 


MISSIONARY thus describes some 
of the methods of personal work 
used by the Korean Christians: “Soon 
after my arrival I was assigned to do 
visiting in certain homes, and a little 
book was given me containing the names 


of each believer. On each page was a 


second name, and when I asked what 
that meant I was told that that was the 
name of the unbelieving woman for 
whom this believing woman had prom- 
ised to work and pray until she became 


a Christian. As soon as one had become 


a Christian her name was transferred to 
another place, and the first sister would 
select another for whom she would work 


and pray. Pretty definite personal work, 
don’t you think ?” 


Sunday-school Work in Formosa 


TOUR of the Island of Formosa 
in the interests of Sunday - school 


work was recently made by Rev. H. Ka- 


wasumi, General Secretary of the Na- 
tional Sunday-school Association of 
Japan, and Rev. K. Mito, representing 
the Methodist Sunday-school interests 
in Japan. Mr. Kawasumi, in a letter to 
the World’s Sunday-school Association, 


states that he was treated with special 


courtesy on this tour, being allowed to 
ride free on both ship and train. At 
the various points touched, the people 
were invited by the government officials 
to listen to himself and Mr. Mito. 

In a sixteen days’ tour, Mr. Mito and 
Mr. Kawasumi covered 3,354 miles, vis- 
ited ten cities, held fifty-seven meetings, 
attended by 2,539 people. Some of these 


meetings were for teachers, some for the 


general public and some especially for 
children. After the evening meetings, 


the people came to the hotel and talked 
until midnight, and early the next morn- 
ing they were again waiting to listen 
to these Sunday-school specialists. This 
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tour is a part of the Sunday-school cam- 
paign in one hundred cities of Japan, 
which is being financed by the World’s 
Sunday-school Association. 


AFRICA 


Consecrated to Work for Moslems 


eet KHLIL, one of the native 
workers in Alexandria, is noted for 
his earnest desire for the conversion of 
Mohammedans, One of the missionaries 
writes of him: 

“This man is most earnest and faith- 
ful, always doing more than is required 
of him. Last year I told you that he had © 


lost his two little ones inside of a 


month. This year he is rejoicing in the 
presence in his home of a little son. When 
I asked him what was the name of the 
baby, he replied, ‘I want to call him Mo- 
hammed.’ ‘Why should you give him a 
Moslem name?’ I said. ‘I don’t believe 


you will get any one to baptize him that.’ 


His reply was, ‘If I pray a great deal 
for the boy he may become a great 


evangelist to the Mohammedans, and if 


I name him Mohammed they will know 
that I love and care for them, and they 
will be pleased with him because he has 
this name.’ It ended in his being called 
‘Raymond Lull’ for the great missionary 
to the Mohammedans.” 


A New Kind of Funeral 


Poi funeral in Egypt is one of the 
places where it is becoming more and 
more possible to preach the Gospel. 

A public blow was dealt the terrible 
mourning customs of the people at the 
death of Busta Bey Khayat, by the brav- 
ery and stedfastness of his widow and 
daughters, who are devoted Christians, 
loved and admired by all who know then 
well. The man was worthy of all honor, 
and as he was the last of his generation 
in a family of old standing and of enor- 
mous wealth, all the rules of society 
demanded an elaborate and prolonged 
display. The family had, indeed, in days 
past, been noted for such demonstrations. 
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But on this occasion, tho the temptation 
was so great, the widow exercised the 
utmost self-control and self-denial from 
the time the funeral left the house. The 
old custom had been to hire a mourner 
to lead in the wailing; instead of this, a 
comforter was hired, Bakheeta Salih, one 
of the Bible women to whom suffering 
has given a message. | The dwelling be- 
came a church and the crowds of women 
who gathered daily, instead of dividing 
their time between wailing and gossip, 
sat quietly listening to the reading and 
preaching of the Word or joining in 
prayer. 


Reaching the Young Men in Cairo 


LLUSTRATED lectures have been 

found by Rev. Stephen Trowbridge, 
the World’s Sunday-school secretary, to 
be one of the best methods of reaching 
the people of Egypt, and especially the 
Moslems. Mr. Trowbridge recently gave 
lectures for the young men in Cairo on 
the following subjects: “The New Era 
in Asia,” in which he followed Dr. Mott 
in his travels; “The Life of David Liv- 
ingstone,’ and “The Greatest Life in 
History,’ in which he showed scenes 
from the ministry of Jesus of Nazareth. 


On the evening of the last lecture. 


over 551) men were in attendance, and 
the striking thing was that nearly half 
of them were Mohammedan boys and 
young men from the government schools 
who came in response to invitations. 
Mr. Trowbridge writes: “Boys from 
certain schools came in a body and it 
made one’s heart beat fast to see these 
large groups crowding up for seats and 
then to he able to speak to them for 


nearly an hour on the meaning of the 
hfe of Christ.” 


For the Children in i Sudan 


M. ZWEMER has recently 
made a tour of the Anglo-Egyptian 
“Sudan for the World’s Sunday-school 
Association, and as a result the World’s 
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Association is planning to place a special 
Sunday-school worker there. The popu- 
lation is estimated by the government 
to-day at three and a half million, of 
which almost a million and a half are 
children under fourteen years of age. 
It is stated that all told only three-tenths 


of one per cent. of all the children in the 


Sudan are in any school. 
“Never have I seen children more re- 
sponsive to a word or a smile or a 


friendly act than the children I met in 


the Sudan”, writes Dr. Zwemer. “It 
was the same everywhere. The eager 
faces of those whom I saw in the Pre- 
paratory School for Gordon College 
from many parts of the Sudan, and the 
persistent friendliness of the unkempt 
and neglected beggar children on the 
streets, proved their responsiveness to 
an extraordinary degree. One genera- 


tion of these children, understood as they — 


should be, loved as they asked to be, 


and approached in the spirit of. Jesus 


Christ, and with His highest gift, the 
Gospel, would transform the Sudan into 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


The English of African Boys 


HE mistakes of schoolboys all over 

the world make amusing reading. 
An English schoolmaster on the East 
Coast of Africa writes in the Church 
Missionary Gleaner: 


“At the end of term the section that. 


is doing English subjects is very enter- 
taining, and one does not get bored in 
the slightest degree reading 
through their examination papers. In 
the grammar paper, one boy said that 
the feminine of ‘earl’ was ‘early’. An- 
other gave it as ‘earlier.’ ‘The mas- 
culine of eve is Adam’. ‘The plural of 
donkey is ass’. In the Scripture papers, 
Dives was. described as ‘a glutinous 
man’. I*rom an essay entitled, ‘An auto- 
biography of myself’, is taken the fol- 
lowing: ‘We have games of football 
every evening, but have stopt playing 
lately on account of our wounds. We 
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hope to start again very soon. ... 
Schoolboys are very brave.’ ” 


Uganda Heresy Subsiding | 


EFERENCE has been made from time 
to time to the strange sect which arose 


about a year and a half ago in the Church 
of Uganda, calling itself “the Church 
that does not drink medicine.” 
out of a misunderstanding of a text of 
Scripture, for the word used in the Lu- 
ganda version of the Bible to translate 
the word “witch-doctor” or “charmer” 
is the Luganda word for a doctor of 
medicine. 
ple were “baptized” by an ex-teacher 
named Malaki, for the most part without 
instruction or preparation of any kind. 
The movement has been practically con- 
fined to the simplest and most illiterate 
classes, anxious to secure a Christian | 
name, while deeply ignorant of the ele- 
ments of the Christian faith. Many hun- 
dreds of these people have since put 
themselves under 
Christian congregations, and there seems 
every prospect of this schism dying out 
in the near future, 


It grew 


Many thousands of the peo- 


instruction in the 


THE ISLANDS 


America’s Duty in the Philippines 


B ISHOP BRENT strongly urges the 
retention of the Philippine Islands by 


the United States. Hesays: ‘The Phil- 
ippine Islands are an American depen- 
dency, the acquisition and retention of 
which is solely justified by our sted- 


fast purpose to develop an autonomy best 
suited to the capacity and genius of the 
Filipinos. If I advocate the continu- 
ance of this relationship it is because 
I believe that we are still in the midst 
of the unfinished task and solemn trust 
and that the continuance of such rela- 
tion is most advantageous, if not quite 


necessary, to this purpose and to the 


ultimate independence of the Filipinos 
as a self-governing nation. Whatever 
this country has done can avail little 
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unless our national purpose in the Phil- 
ippines is supplemented by efforts to put 
them into a larger relation with Jesus 
Christ. 

“There are those who advise severing 
the tie on the score that the islanders 
are, nationally speaking, a peril; that 
they present a certain weakness in time 
of trouble, making a vulnerable place in 
our armor. I leave it to your conscience 


and manhood whether any such reason 


exists to destroy this almighty trust.” 


New Point of View for the Filipino 


J. L. McLAUGHLIN, represent- 
ing the World’s Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation in the Philippines, in speaking of 


the advance made in religious education, 


says that for centuries the Filipino has 
depended entirely upon ecclesiastical di- 
rection and orders in everything reli- 
gious. Any idea of initiative or re- 
sponsibility in religious matters on the 
part of the laity is utterly foreign to 
them and not easily understood. Their 
part has always been to obey orders. In 
the earlier days of the Sunday-school in 
the Islands, the schools were considered 
as a place where they came to be en- 
tertained or to be instructed by the pas- 
tors or the missionaries, but not a few 
of the laity are being inspired to aid 
in the great work of evangelizing the 
rest of the Islands, and to consider the 
Sunday-school a workshop rather than 
a rest house—as a place where each one 
can find ready service. 

During the past year fourteen Sunday- 
school conventions have been held im 
different provincial centers throughout 
the Islands, one General Convention be- 
ing held in Manila. Approximately 
4,000 official delegates attended these 
conventions, besides a large local attend 
ance at each gathering. Most of the 
provinces have been organized in Pro- 
vincial Associations, each one with ts 
own officers and working on its owe 
plan to meet local conditions, This give 
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, closer point of contact and enables 
them to work more harmoniously. 


Japanese Take Over German Islands 


HE Japanese have taken over the 
Marshall Islands and the American 
Board missions there. Three is as yet 
no definite information with reference to 
the Ladrone Islands or the Caroline 
Islands, but it is reported the Carolines 
also have been taken from the Ger- 
mans. Nauru, formerly one of the 
Marshall group, has ben connected with 
the Gilbert Islands and is now under the 
British flag. The Japanese have been 
most humane and courteous in all their 
treatment of the natives of the Marshall 
Islands. 


NORTH AMERICA 
Robert P. Wilder in America 


HE Student Volunteer Movement 
owes much in its inception and early 
development to Robert P. Wilder, its first 
traveling secretary and later a mission- 
ary in India and a secretary of the Brit- 
ish Student Movement. . This summer, 


which marks the thirtieth anniversary 


of the conference at Mt. Hermon where 
the Movement was founded, brings the 
announcement that Mr. Wilder is to re- 
turn to America, and will take charge 
of the Religious Work Department of the 
International Committee of Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Mr. Wilder is 
the son of a pioneer missionary to In- 


dia, the founder of the Missionary Re- 
Ulew., | 


Rockefeller Foundation War Aid 


ORE than $3,000,000 was appropri- 
_~ ated by the War Relief Commis- 
sion of the Rockefeller Foundation dur- 
ing the six months ending June 30, the 
hrst half year of the commission’s ex- 
istence. Of this amount more than $2,- 
000,000 already has been expended. The 
igures are contained in the report of the 
Foundation. 
| Of the total of $2,159,985 expended 
during the six months, Belgium was by 


far the greatest beneficiary, $1,290,292 
having gone for relief in that country 
or among Belgians in other countries. 
Armenian and Syrian relief was next 
with $360,000, and Serbian relief third 
with $148,894. An appropriation of $1,- 


000,000 for relief work in Poland, Serbia, 


Montenegro and Albania is yet to be 
expended. | | 

For relief work in and about Con- 
stantinople, $35,000 was expended, while 
$55,000 was devoted to the Surgical La- 
boratory at Compiegne, founded by the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search and under the direction of Dr. 
Alexis Carrel. | 


Charles Stelzle’s ow Work 


KEV. CHARLES STELZLE has be- 

come field secretary of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, 

Mr. Stelzle lived in New York’s tene- 
ments for twenty years before preparing 
for the ministry. After a successful pas- 
toral work in St. Louis and Minneapolis, 
he has been identified with practically 
every great movement of the Church 
during the past fifteen years. Mr. Stelzle 
organized the department of Church and 
Labor of the Presbyterian Church and 
was its superintendent for ten years, dur- 
ing which time Labor Sunday was estab- 
lished. 

Mr. Stelzle brings to the service of the 
churches unique talent and wide experi- 
ence, and his work for the present will 
be in the fields of the economic phases 
of the liquor problem, and the Church 
and labor, with other activities under- 
taken in connection with the Federal 


Council. 


An Afro-American Synod 


te Presbyterian Assembly proposes 


to organize the Negro Presbyterian 
churches into a synod. The plan is to or- 
ganize a presbytery in each state. Or, if 
there are not ministers and churches 
enough in one state, two will be put to- 
gether. When these separate negro pres- 
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byteries have been organized, instead of 
being attached to the white synods in 
which they are, they will be gathered 
into one synod, called the Afro-American 
Synod of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. The advantages of this plan are 
thus set forth: “It will give our colored 
ministers and elders a chance to show. 
their gifts. As it is now, most of them 
belong to white presbyteries and synods, 
and never open their mouths unless to 
vote. They have little part or lot with 
the General Assembly, synod or presby- 
tery. lhey can not develop under such 
circumstances; but under their own ‘vine 
and fig tree,’ they will be more at home, 


and will take a more active part in Pres- 
byterian work.” 


Italians in America 


HERE is no field more open to the 

service of the Church in America 
than is found in our Italian communities. 
There are more than two million Italians 
in this country. That they are largely 
drifting away from the Roman Church is 
conceded everywhere. They are making 
an eager and grateful response to the 
evangelical appeal. All leading denom- 
inations are pressing their work among 
Italians. To name one—there are about 
one hundred Presbyterian churches and 
missions employing the Italian language, 
and many others with various points of 
contact with Italians. There are more 
than seventy-five Italian-speaking pastors 
and missionaries, including women vis- 
itors, engaged in Presbyterian work. 
Large investments have been made in 
new buildings and equipment exclusively 
for Italian work, ranging from $5,000 to 
$75,000. The Presbyterian Board of 


Publication issues an Italian weekly re-— 


ligious paper, The Herald, and carries on 
an extended colportage work. 


A New Baptist Secretary 


EV. J. T. AITCHISON, D.D., the 
new home secretary of the Foreign 
Mission Society, began his duties on 
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June 15 in the office so long occupied 
by Dr. F. P. Haggard. Dr. Atchison Was. 
formerly joint district secretary at Chi. 
cago. Rev. Herbert J. White, DJ). 
pastor of the First Church, Hartford, 
Connecticut, has been elected chairman 


of the Board of Managers; Professor 


Ernest D. Burton, D.D., of the Univers. 
ity of Chicago, vice-chairman, and 
George B. Huntington recording secre. 


The Southern Presbyterian Assembly 


HE Presbyterian General Assembly 

which met in Orlando, Florida, last— 
May, took some steps that may greatly 
affect the history of that Church. Com- 
mittees were appointed to study and re- 
port on the following subjects: 

1. Woman’s position in the Church. 
Southern Presbyterians have been ex- 
tremely conservative as to woman's 
voice and activity in the Church. 

2. A committee on closer cooperation 
and comity with the Northern Presby- 
terian. Church. 

3. The Colored Presbyterics and 
Churches. The committee are asked to 
devise some definite policy for better 
plans and to consider the status of the 
Afro-American Synod. 

4. The Committee on 
Wine has asked for another year in 
which to complete its report. This will 
be an important pronouncement on the 
use of fermented or unfermented juice 
of the grape. 


(Communion 


OBITUARY NOTES 
Bishop Peel of Mombasa 


NE of the most devoted 1ission- 

aries of the Church Missionary 50- 
ciety, Bishop Peel of Mombasa, died 
suddenly in April. An English officer s 
son, born in India, he began his mission- 
ary career in that country, first al the 
Noble College, Masulipatam, and lastly 
at Bombay as Secretary for all the ©. 
M. S. Missions in Western India. Then 
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‘1, 1899 he was consecrated first Bishop 
of Mombasa. He was one of the moving 
spirits in formulating the scheme for 
federation which the famous conference 
‘1 Kikuytt met to consider. The whole 
course of Bishop Peel’s episcopacy was 
marked by progress, only interrupted at 
‘ts most promising stage by the outbreak 
of war, when his diocese became the 
scene of the operations of the East Af- 
rica Expeditionary Force. His life was 
one wholly yielded to God and to Africa. 


Dr. A. L. Riggs of Nebraska 


«tT HE Indian race has lost a great 
leader and friend through the pass- 
ing away of Dr, Alfred Longley Riggs 
of Santee, Nebraska.’ So writes Rev. 
Henry Roe Cloud. 
Dr. Riggs was a son of the famous 
missionaries to the American Indians 
Stephen and Mary Riggs, described in 
the volume “Mary and I,” and was for 
many years settled in North Dakota. 
Mr. Cloud says further: “To the white 
race he interpreted the noble qualities of 
the red man so successfully that the lat- 
ter was accorded a new measure of re- 
spect. Ile so effectually taught the good 
qualities of the white race .as found 
among the best Christian civilization 
that the Indians who came under his 
tutelage became the faithful friends of 


the whites. In all this he taught by 


example as well as by precept. 
“The memory of his good works is en- 
shrined in the hearts of thousands of 


red men and women who are better and 
happier hecause of him.” 


Mrs. Wm. Baird of Chosen 


I Pyeng Yang, Chosen, on June 9, 
Mrs. William M. Baird, a beloved 
Presbyterian missionary, passed away. 
Mrs. Baird was the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Jacob C. Adams of Greensburg, 
Indiana, She grew up in a home of deep 
Missionary interest and sailed with her 
husband for Korea on December 8, 1890. 
In spite of growing family cares as the 


years went by, and the fact that she was 
compelled to teach her five children her- 
self until they were old enough to be 
left in America for education, she found 
time for Christian work among the 
Koreans and was to the women and chil- 
dren a “queenly woman.” As a Bible 
Class teacher, a trainer of women for 
Christian work, and an instructor and 


example in the making of a home, she 


was a power for good. 

In addition to her many duties Mrs. 
Baird found time to write books and 
articles and to translate several volumes 
into the Korean language. 


Rev. S. G. Wilson, D.D., of Persia 


HE Rev. Dr. Samuel Graham Wil- 

- son, died of typhoid fever at Tabriz, 
Persia, on July 2d. He was born on 
February 11, 1658, in Indiana, Pa., 
the son of Andrew Wilson. He was 
married in 1887 to Annie Rhea, daugh- 
ter of one of the pioneer protestant mis- 
sionaries in Persia, whose life has been 
commemorated in the book entitled 
“The Tenesseean in Persia.” Mrs. Wil- 
son and four children survive. 

After having graduated at Princeton 
College in 1876 at the age of eighteen, 
he spent three years at the Western 
Seminary and a fourth at Princeton. 
Since 1880 he has been laboring at Ta- 
briz as a missionary of the Presbyterian 
Board, as preacher, teacher, and organ- 
izer. His business capacity was so mani- 
fest so that he was selected to distribute 
the Armenian Relief funds for the refu- 
gees in Russia, and it was while engaged 
in this work that he contracted the dis- 
ease which culminated in his death. 

Mr. Wilson has written four works of 
permanent value: “Persian Life and 
Customs,” “Persia’s Western Missions,” 
‘Modern Movements Among Moslems” 
and “Bahaism and Its Claims.” 

“Mr. Wilson spent his life doing good. 

His single purpose was the propagation 
of the Gospel. To this he gave his 
thought, his time, his all. 
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Crisis in the History of the Papacy. By 
Joseph McCabe. 8vo. 450 pp. $2.50 net, 1916. 


This is a book of facts—many of them 

unpleasant facts, others momentous facts. 
Mr. McCabe presents his history in the 
form of a study of twenty famous popes. 
He has selected the men whose careers 
were most influential in the making of 
the Papacy without reference to whether 
they were bad or good. Catholic as 
well as Protestant authors are quoted, 
and some of their testimony 1s particu- 
larly significant. 
The volume is intensely interesting 
and gives the key to the understanding 
of many of the characteristics of the 
Papacy—its strength and its weakness. 
The growth of papal doctrines, practises 
and ceremonies is an illuminating study. 
The immorality, cruelty, craftiness and 
presumption that characterized some of 
the Popes should forever discredit the 
claims of the Pope to be the vice-gerent 
of God. Those who study Latin America 
would do well to consult this volume to 
discover the groundwork of the Papacy 
in the new world, 


World Missions and World Peace. By 
Caroline Atwater Mason. Ills. 12mo. 
274 pp. 50c. board; 30c. paper, 1916. 
We have here a thoughtful plea for 
peace and a clear presentation of the 
force that will promote peace. Mili- 
tarism has no place in the Church, but 
the medieval Church did not so under- 
stand Christ. Mrs. Mason studies the 
fundamental character of Christianity 
as an anti-militaristic organization; the 
growth of the Church and the growth 
of militarism within the fold; the peace- 
ful progress of Protestant missions over 
the world and the history of the Peace 
Movement. 


Note.—Any books mentioned in this department will be sent on receipt of price. 


“Is it not full time,” asks Mrs. Mason, 
“for the Christian Church to awake 
to its supreme responsibility—to guide 
men back into the Way of Peace? to 
insist that nations as well as individuals, 


calling themselves Christians, must keep 


the law of Christ? Upon the action of 
the Church to-day the future history of 
the cause of Christ depends. Never be- 
fore was war so mighty, but out of it, 
by the grace of God and the faith of 
the Church, there shall proceed a world 
unity of which we have only dared to 
dream.” We can not, however, conf- 
dently expect such a realization, except 
as Christ Himself shall come to reign - 
over the earth. 


Missions vs. Militarism. By Richard G. 
Stevenson. 16mo. pp. 50c. net. 
Christian missions are here seen as 

the only alternative to militarism. It is 

a less careful study than the preceding 

volume. The peace program may be- 

come operative says Mr. Stevenson. 


(1) When Christians learn to Emphasize 
the Essentials of Common Faith. 

(2) When the Church at Home and 
Abroad Unites in Common Service. — 


(3) When the Branches of the Church 


Agree to Divide the World Fairly. 


(4) When Christians Mobolize One Army 
of the Living God for Triumph. 

(5) When Munitions for Holy Warfare 
Leap to Millions upon Millions. 

(6) When men learn that Preparedness 
and Alliance lead to War, and that 
Some Form of Central Court 
Needed with Power to Enforce Its 
Laws. 


Address The 


Missionary Review Publishing Company, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Devolution in Mission Administration. 
ee leming, Ph.D. I2mo. 310 pp. 
$1.50 et. 


This is a pioneer volume on Mission- 
ary Administration on the Mission Field. 
Such a study is greatly needed, since 
there has been too much haphazard mis- 
sionary policy. Dr. Fleming writes 
from experience in India, and has stud- 
ied the history of five American societies 
in that field. He includes in his sur- 
vey: (1) Ecclesiastical development; 
(2) Mission and native Church adminis- 
tration. | 

The volume deserves the close study 
of mission officers both at home and in 
the various fields. It is a distinct con- 
tribution to the science of missions. 
The Inspiration of Responsibility and 


Other Papers. By Bishop Charles H. 


Brent. 8vo. 236 pp. $1.50 net, 
Bishop Brent is preeminently a stimu- 


lating and inspirational writer and 
speaker. He is a man with a positive 
message which he delivers clearly, force- 
fully and fearlessly. The papers and 
addresses gathered together in this vol- 
ume cover a wide range of subjects pre- 
pared for various occasions, but they 
are all thought-provoking and valuable. 
Several deal with the Bishop’s concep- 
tion of the Church and of Church unity; 
others relate to missions and mission 
problems, but the most stimulating are 
those that deal with personal problems 
and responsibilities: ‘The Inspiration of 
Responsibility”; ““Human Brotherhood” ; 
“Prayer”; “A Vision of Manhood” and 
biographical studies of Alexander Ham- 
ilton, Queen Victoria, Lincoln and Mc- 
Kinley. These are worth reading. 


NEW BOOKS 


The Stone of Help. Autobiography of 
A. B. Leonard, D.D., LL.D. Frontispiece, 
8vo. 349 pp. $1.50, net. Methodist Book 
Concern, New York, 1916. 

Hidden Pictures, or How the New Tes- 
tament is Concealed in the Old Testa- 
ment. By Ada R. Habershon. I2mo. 
284 pp. Cloth, 3s. 6d., net. Oliphants, 
Ltd., Edinburgh, 1916. 

Bible Battles. By Lettice Bell. Frontis- 

~ plece. I2mo. 211 pp. Cloth, 3s. 6d., net. 
Oliphants, Ltd., Edinburgh, 1916. 


Christ in Holy Scripture. Being a Study 

in the Name of Jehovah “The Lord” 
By the Rev. Francis L. Denman, M.A. 
84 pp. Is. 6d., net. Oliphants, Ltd., Edin- 
burgh, 1916. 

The Dynamic of All-Prayer. An Essay 
in Analysis. By G. Granger Fleming. 
I2mo. 193 pp. 2s. 6d., net. Oliphants, 

Ltd., Edinburgh, 1916. 

The Dynamic of Faith. By Paget Wilkes. 
I2mo. 178 pp. 2s. 6d. net. Oliphants, 
Ltd., Edinburgh, 1916. 

A Challenge to Life Service. (College 
Voluntary Study Courses, Second Year— 
Part II.) By Frederick M. Harris and 
Joseph C. Robbins. 16mo. 152 pp. Na- 
tional Board of the Y. W. C. A., New 
York, 1916. 

The Soul-Winner and Soul-Winning. By 
the Rev Joseph W. Kemp. 16mo. 67 
PP. Is., net. Oliphants, Ltd., Edinburgh, 
1916. 

Cooperation in Coopersburg. By Ed. 
mund DeS. Brunner. Ills. 12mo. 95 pp. 
50c. Missionary Education Movement, 
New York, 1916. 

Children of South America. By Kath- 
arine A. Hodge. Ills. 12mo. 128 pp. 
Is. i net. Oliphants, Ltd., Edinburgh, 
IQI6. 


The Soldier’s Companion. Messages of — 


Hope, Comfort and Love. 32mo. 183 
ot Is., net. Oliphants, Ltd., Edinburgh, 
1916. 

Leading Opinions Both For and Against 
National Defense. A Symposium of 
Opinions of Eminent Leaders of Ameri- 
can Thought on the Subject of Our 
Needs for National Defense. Collected 
and arranged by Hudson Maxim. A 
handbook and guide for debaters and pub- 
lic speakers, presenting both sides of 
the question with absolute impartiality. 
I2mo. 154 pp. Hearst’s International 
Library Co., New York, 1916. 

Defenseless America. By Hudson 
Maxim. Frontispiece. I2mo. 318 pp. 
Hearst’s International Library Co., 1916. 

Sermon Reading. From the Notebook of 


the Octogenarian Traveler, W. Spooner — 


Smith. 1I2mo. 55 pp. $1 net. Richard 
G. Badger, Boston, 1916. 
Missions vs. Militarism. By Richard 
Taylor Stevenson. 16mo. 107 pp. 50c. 
net. Abingdon Press, New York, 1916. | 
How One Church Went Through a War. 
Being a Selection of Sermons from the 
Notebook of the Octogenarian Traveler, 
W. Spooner Smith. 1I2mo. 171 pp. $1 net. 
Richard G. Badger, Boston, 1916. 
Illustrated Bible Readings. [Edited by 
Wilbur F. Crafts, Ph.D. Endorsed by 
Union Bible Selections Committee. 8vo. 
397 pp. Illustrated Bible Selections Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., 1916. 

A Master Builder: The Life and Letters 
of Henry Yates Satterlee. By Charles 
H. Brent. $4.00, net. Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York, 1916. — 
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Bible Stories and Poems. [From Crea- 
tion to the Captivity. By Wilbur F. 
Crafts. Endorsed by Union Bible Selec- 
tions Committee. 8vo. 351 pp. Illus- 
trated Bible Selections Commission, 
Washington, D. C., 1916. | 

Crises in the History of the Papacy. 
A Study of Twenty Famous Popes whose 
Careers and whose Influences were Im- 
portant in the Development of the 
Church and in the History of the World. 
By Joseph McCabe. 8vo. xiv-450 pp. 
$2.50 net. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, 1916. | 

Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America. Twenty-third Conference, 
1916. 8vo. 370 pp. 20c. Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference, New York, 1916. 

Through the Jews to God. By S. C. Kirk- 
25, net. DS. P. C. Lon- 
don, 1916. | 

The Virgin Birth of Jesus. By G. H. 
Box. 5s., net. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
London, 1916. 

Why Men Pray. By Charles Lewis Slat- 
tery, D.D. 3s. 6d., net. Macmillan & Co., 
London, 1916. 

Missionary Tracts for the Times. 1. The 
Time of Our Visitation. 2. The Holy 
War. 3. The World of To-day and the 
Gospel. 4. The Building Power of 
Christ’s Kingdom. Id. each, net. Central 
Board of Missions, London, 1916. 

Pagans: A Missionary Play. By the Rt. 
Kev. James H. Van Buren, D.D. The 
Young Churchman Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., 1916. | 

World Missions and World Peace. By 
Caroline Atwater Mason. Paper, 30c.; 
board, 50c. Central Committee on the 
U. S F. M., West Medford, Mass., 1916. 

Its Radant Hem. The Rev. Frederick D. 
Graves. 20c. Church Missions Pub. Co., 
Hartford, Conn., 1916. | 

The Missionary Spirit and the Present 
Opportunity. By Dr. Henry T. Hodg- 
kin. 104 pp. Is., net. Headley Bros., 
London, 1916. 

Japanese Expansion and American Poli- 
cies. By James Forman Abbott, Ph.D. 
267 pp. Macmillan Co., New York 
and London, 1916. | 

Campaigning for Christ in Japan. By 
S. Waimwrignt, D.D. 170 pp. 75c. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
Nashville, Tenn., 1915. 

Through the Chinese Revolution. By 
Fernard Farjenel. 7s. 6d., net. Duck- 
worth, London, I9QI5. 

The Making of British India, 1756-1858. 
By Ramsay Muir. xiv-399 pp. 6s., net. 
University Press, Manchester, 1916. 

The Village Gods of South India. By 
Henry Whitehead. Ills. 172 pp. 2s. 5d., 
oo Oxford University Press, London, 
1916. 

On Mahdis and Madism. By D. S. Mar- 
goliouth. Is., net. 21 pp. Milford, Lon- 
don, 1916. | 


THE MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD 


Yarns on Afrcan Pioneers. 


| August 


Tribes and Castes of the Central 
inces of India. By R. V. Russell a 
Rai B. Hira Lal. 4 vols. Ills. Maps 
xxv-426, 540, 589, 608 pp. 42s. Macmil. 
lan, London, 1916. 

The Shans. By W. W. Cochrane. Vol. J 
Ills. xx-227 pp. Government Press, Ran- 
goon, IQI5. 

Thirteen Years in Mexico: From Let. 
ters of Charles W. Drees. By Ada y 
C. Drees. iis, 270 op. $1. Abingdon 
Press, New York, 1915. 

The Importance of Christian Literature 
in the Evangelization of the Jews. 
‘By J. Wepster. 200 pp. Gratis. U, B, 
Jewish Committee, Edinburgh, 
1910. 

The Jewish Problem and the World 
War. With a Foreword by Bishop Well- 
don, D.D. By Leon Levison. 68 pp. 6d.. 
net. Morgan & Scott, London, to16. 

The World and the Gospel. By J. H. 
Oldham. 240 pp. 2s., net. United Coun- 
cil for Miss. Ed., London, 19106. | 

The Story of Islam. By T. R. \V. Lunt. 
Ills. Maps. 232 pp. Is. 6d., net. United 
Council for Miss. Ed., London, 1016, 

Basil 
Matthews. 98 pp. 7d, net. United Coun- 
cil for Miss. Ed., London, 1916. 

Talks on African Villages. By F. Dea- 
vine Warmer. Ills. 28 pp. 74d.,_ net, 
— Council for Miss. Ed., London, 
IQI6, 

Indian Fairy Stories. By Donald A. 
Mackenzie. Ills. 200 pp. 3s. 6d., net. 
Blackie, London and Glasgow, 1016. 

Indian Tales of the Great Ones. By 
Cornelia Sorabji. Ills. 96 pp. 1s. 6d, 
net. Blackie, London and Glasgow, 1016. 


PAMPHLETS 


Not Against Flesh and Blood. 
tolic Word for the Day. 
Principal Alexander Whyte, 
20 pp. O6d., net. 
I916, 

The Shining Path, or Meditations Upon 
Things of God and of Men. [By the 
Rev. J. H. Townsend, D.D. 30 pp. 6d, 
net. Oliphants, Ltd., London, 1916. 

Pagans. A Missionary Play in Four Acts. 
By the Rt. Rev. Jas. H. Van Buren, D.D. 
23 pp. Young Churchman Co., Milwau- 
kee, 1915. 

The Supreme Need. In Response to a 
Call to the Church, in Mrs. Head’s 
Booklet, “The Forgotten Friend.” By 
the Rev. Andrew Murray, D.D., D.Litt. 
30 pp. 6d., net. Oliphants, Ltd., Lon- 
don, 1916. 

Bishop Frank W. Warne of India. His 
Conversion, Call to the Ministry and 
Other Spiritual Experiences Told by 
Himself. With a Foreword by W. F. 
Oldham, D.D. 32 pp. B. F. M. M. E. 
Church, New York, 1916. 


An Apos- 
By the Rey. 
Lis 
Oliphants, Ltd., London, 
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